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Character Sketch. 


MRS. FRANK LESLIE, 
Tse Great Woman PUBLISHER. 

Mrs. Frank Les1ie occupies a unique position. 
Hers is a singularly interesting combination in 
one individuality of the brilliant society woman 
and the successful woman of business. Famous 
as a beauty and a leader in social events in her 
earlier years, it was to be her lot to become even 
more famous as a woman who not merely carried 
on a great business, but actually 
took hold of a business failure, 
and turned it into a source of 
fortune. 

. It is a strangely interesting 
story, snd it is attached to a 
yet more remarkably fascinating 
personality. Even women are 
attracted by the spell of such 
beauty of person as hers, and a 
ready wit and shining conversa- 
tional powers are at her com- 
mand to deepen the impression. 
But the closer one comes to the 
heart and mind that are hidden 
behind this glittering surface of 
success and splendour, the more 
one finds it loyal and loving and 
tender, womanly to the core, and 
of rare depth of feeling and 
sympathy. 

Florence Miriam Folline was 
the daughter of a Southern 
gentleman, who was so fine of 
manner that he was called “The 
Chesterfield of the South.” He 
devoted the greatest care to the 
manners of his daughter. ‘ Poor 
little thing that I was,” she says, 
“T was even taught that I must 
never Jaugh loudly.” Her days 
were concentrated on study, 
always of the sort to secure 
further social prominence, so that 
music and languages bore a large 
share in it. Mrs. Leslie speaks French and 
Spanish like a native of either country, 
and is fluent in Italian also. But manners and 
deportment were after all the main care of the 
father. 

When she was only fifteen she was married tc 
aman of wealth and distinction, old enough to 
be her father. The poor girl had no voice 
in the matter. She was at once placed in a 
responsible and semi-public position, for her 
husband was the representative sent by the 
United States to one of the other Governments 
of the American Continent, and our little girl had 
tu preside at dinners, and receive company as 
“the wife of the United States Minister,” bofore 


she was much more than half-way through her 
teens. 

When she returned to her native land, it was 
to a part far distant from her early home. Her 
new home was in New York, and it was there 
that charity led her into her first journalistic 
work. She had some acquaintance with a poor 
woman who edited a lady’s monthly magazine that 


MRS. 
. had been started by Mr. Frank Leslie, an enter- 


FRANK LESLIE. 


prising New York publisher. This poor editor 
fell ill of a disease that must prove fatal at last, 
but that would keep her lingering long in a world 
where she had all need of comfort and no means 
of getting it. In that crisis of her affairs she 
appealed to her young acquaintance for help, and 
the present Mrs. Frank Leslie undertook to 
privately do the editorship, and carried it on in 
the dying woman's name, so successfully that no 
objection was made, till death freed the 
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nominal editor and the labour of mercy was no 
longer needful. 
When she was released from her first un- 


‘congenial marriage, the then famous and success- 


ful publisher, Mr. Leslie, proposed to her, and 
she became his wife. Mr. Leslie had been trained 
in the JUustrated London News office, and had 
gone to America and ‘founded ‘there the first 
great illustrated paper that the citizens of New 
York ever had; it was called Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper, and occupied in America: 
as unique and high a position as its proto- 
type in England. Mr. Leslie was: 
very speculative, and started a 
great number of other papers, 
which course at length led him 
into business difficulties. But for 
several years his wife was “lapped 
in luxury.” All that her husband 


~ this sdéial’ ‘position; ~ to” : 
largely, to give (that is to preside 
over, for she did not even do the 
housekeeping herself) his dinners 

_ and parties. At this time, nobody 
would for one moment have 
supposed what the petted wife, 
the brilliant society leader, was 
capable of doing. She always 
makes me think of the lines 
written by the poet Earl of 
Surrey—he whom Henry the 
Eighth beheaded in 1547 on the 
pretext that he had unlawfully 
quartered the arms of Edward 
the Confessor on his shield. This 
long-gone young poet must 
have had someone like Mrs. 
Frank Leslie in his mind when 
he wrote in his “Praise of 
Women ”— 


“ For with indifferent eyes myself 
can well discern 

How some toguide aship in storm 
shrink not to take the stern, 

Whose skill and courage, tried 
in calm, to steer a barge 

They soon would say, believe it well, it were too 
great a charge.” 


Mr. Leslie, through too great confidence in 
others, found his business embarrassed, and a 


receiver in bankruptcy was appointed. He 


believed that he could “ get round ” again, but 
almost at once his efforts were stopped by a 
short, sharp illness, When he knew that he 
must die, he showed how well he knew his wife. 
He made a will leaving to her all his rights and 
claims, and he said to her, ‘Go to my office, 
take my place, and see iny debts paid.” 

Leaving this responsibility to her, he died, 
She took up the burden. She was left literally 
penniless, and though friends would have given 


¥ 


asked her to do’ was to keep nB - 
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her money or a home, she would not accept 
loans or charity that she might never have been 
able to repay. So she went and lived in an 
attic, without a carpet on the floor, and with a 
window so high that she could not see out of it. 
There she struggled, doing some literary work to 
live by, but spending half her days in law 
courts, for twelve months, Nine lawsuits con- 
nected with the business were on her hands. 
At length, one decision after another was given 
in her favour, and at last matters had arrived 
at this point—if she could find ten thousand 
pounds to pay a certain immediate dividend to 
the creditors, the business would be committed 
to her hands. She fully believed that she would 
make it succeed, if she got hold of it, but this 
sum was appalling. 

Quite a poor lad, who had been an office-boy 
of Mr. Leslie’s, knew, as all the world might 
have done, of this situation. He had some 
acquaintance with a wealthy lady, whom he had 
heard express sympathy and admiration for Mrs. 
Leslie’s gallant fight, and to her this lad, “out 
of his own head,” went, interested her, and 
carried to Mrs. Leslie a proposal that she should 
see his friend. This lady, hitherto unknown, 
offered to advance the needful money on the 
security of the paper; and soon the journal was 
Mrs. Frank Leslie’s own to work upon. In four 
months she had made it pay so far that 
though only legally bound to then pay off one 
thousand pounds, she actually did redeem the 
entire mortgage from her generous friend ; and 
in a few years she hid paid off her husband's 
debts, started on making a fortune for herself, 
and is now temporarily resting from active 
management of her publishing business with as 
large an income as she requires, made entirely 
by her own business capacity. 

The detailed story of how she did it would be 
deeply interesting. But space forbids more than 
the mention of one fact. It was on the assassi- 
nation of President Garfield that this brilliant 
editor made her great “hit.” The news arrived 
late at night, after her next week's paper had 
actually gone to press. At once she sent for 
everybody connected with the office; in the 
dead of night new blocks were drawn, the en- 
gravers sat up and cut them, the compositors 
reset a large portion of the paper, and, only a 
few hours late, out came the very next day 
Frank Leslie's Jllustrated, full of the tragedy, 
that no one of its rival journals could touch for 
several days after. This number, as the only one 
in the field, had an enormous sale; and the 
achievement made the paper one of the most 
celebrated on the North American continent. 

Mrs. Leslie is naturally an object of great 
interest to her fellow-countrywomen, Every 
“item ” us to her movements is reported far and 
wide, and her opinion is sought on all subjects 
of interest. The most recent discussion in which 
she was asked to share was on “ Ought ladies to 
wear low-necked evening dresses?” Mrs. Leslie 
replied that she holds Queen Victoria to bea 
model of propriety, and the highest possible 
authority on all the conduct of women in 
society ; and, she went on, “ Queen Victoria 
will not allow a lady to sit at her dinner table 
or (unless she pleads ill-health as an excuse) to 
appear before her at her Courts, unless that lady 
wears @ very low-cut evening bodice, Her own 
daughters and her highest subjects alike are 
required by the Queen so to attire themselves to 
enter her presence in the evening—and,” added 
Mrs. Leslie, “this noble woman-Sovereign’s 
authority suffices to settle the question for me!” 
The Americans admire the Queen greatly, and 
this answer settled the point for them too. 

FioreNnce Fenwick MILER. 


expenditure into that which is excessive and 
luxurious. Now we may be told that luxury ig 
not wrong ; and it has been sa‘d that “luxury is 
only an evil when it co-exists with want.’ But, 
it does co-exist with want in our day, and there- 
fore we may surely consider it an evil. Ex. 
penditure on things which are not required, on 
mere show, or for the purpose of surpassing other 
people, is surely wrong. Why, for instance should 
we have peas ia Merch, when Nature provides 
them for us in July? or why should we ay 
fabulous prices for peaches or strawberries when 
by waiting for a few weeks, we shall get them 
ry ... Again, take dress. Few ple 
will deny that all women ought, so far as 
is ible, to dress well, becumingly, and suit- 


Women’s Congress at 
Hottingbam. 


PAPER ON THE MORALS OF 
MONEY SPENDING. 
Reap BY THE Hon. Mrs. A. T. LytTTrEe.Ton. 


Tuere are three obvious ways in which we may 
expend wealth. We may spend it on ourselves, 
we may spend it in shearers more wealth, and 
we may spend it in giving help or enjoyment to 
others. The three, although entirely separate, 
are also related to one another ; for instance, one 
person may bo Reape gratification in ae 
money on further production, or in helping me Hare agai P : 
; 7 at : > s again we have to find the line which 
others, ane in spending it directly on himself ; divides what is perfectly right from what is as 
“a athe aa en eee oe cae ds ar harmful show. “ Women in all have taken 
a ereby enables him become a er : : 
i is gr anit! spending his money on the their ope ins eyed Sones eat 
P satire o Seiresaation oo to speak of commenting on this, a writer observes :—‘ Perhaps 
two i ae at ’ vee, + Propore one reason for this is that men have in all ages 
nds of expenditure only—that on others, |) ovented them from taking so much pai 
and that on ourselves. I want to consider what eine the inside.” * The © pe Leo to 
we ought to do with that part of our income | oy o5eds what is necessary for our uation in life, 
ae rips ola a nie: ee ae the spirit of luxury is present. Often, again, a 
an nts, or any Girect form OF saving Or 0' | too lavish expenditure on one thing prevents 
producing more wealth. Now, we shall probably rightful expenditure on another. There are 
all agree that there are two views of wealth. | ios ices in which people spend money ey 
Some people consider it as a trust, to be care-| Yard show, and give their servants inadequate 
fully appottioned—so much for others, and 80} , oe delay and delay to thee ted 
much for ourselves; while others consider that ree ae fore ft thatthe oe i they 
what they have made, or what others have made rns in the some expended on "raceH ey 
for them and they have inherited, is their own, | Ryorything which develo nile minds of bo: 3 and 
to spend on themselves and their families as they girls is good—teaching re vacions Winds Pooks 
sage gaat eo gnats for others | travel. On these it is legitimate, even impera- 
8 often only undertaken when compassion 18 | tive, to spend money where it is ible. All 
aronsed, or under the pressure of persistent i pe y ee 
dnmnde fom the potter of chtablo taki | Mt tay eet aio do our mon le 
ion uc e@ make no rule as e |; : eee 
amount they give, and often it bears an absurdly in the world, whether directly or indirectly—all 


. : : this is rightly bought by money. “ Any form of 
papel si tac to their expenditure on them- enjoyment which fitsa man for his work is right, 


Now, from the point of view either of and any form of enjoyment which unfits a man 


economics or of Christianity, it does not seem to for bis work is wrong.”t Enjoyment which pro- 


Sg duces self-indulgence must unfit us for work 
most people that it is wrong to be rich. From : ; 3 
both points of view, however, it does seem thut because even if it does not do so directly —end 


it is wrong to be rich without a sense of responsi- hie melt tecinigoeey ot Se wich we On tee poreet 
eye 6s iA : * ” 
=e a a si pu rene produces siepescratlon ‘ character. 
7 ne : the poor man gets drunk, or the poor woman 
luxury deprecated by the political economist, | ajiows herself to:be lazy and slatternly, the effects 
mean much the same thing ; and the latter, when are obvious to all. But although they may be 
he considre the eenpooable wate, andthe | fddon, they ar no los cara in the case ofthe 
seen around us, will understand why it is so hard rich man who spends money lavishly on eating 
: ’ : : drinking, or the rich woman who is extra- 
for the rich man to enter into the Kingdom of sod drinking, : ; 
Heaven, the Kingdom whose laws are simplicity, vagant in her dress. The self-indulgence is the 


F same in both cases. 
ac iupeabia oe slew: to lay down rules. And now, let us look at the other branch of 


: : expenditure—that on others. Here we find every 
Expenditure which would be wrong for one | jing of iver, from the person who weighs care- 
person is right for another, and each one must 8 : Ss : 
apportion his income for himself. The point is fally cele pyres ae a La Sein aioe 

tae 8 one who puts and in his 
that he muito apportion it. Tho man who, 88) aad; tom tho man who gags ove farthing 
ture, but not the sum which he gives to others, to him who gives even w rae 1 mals ms bab : 
is failing in his duty ; but so, too, is the man of Now, the man who gives heedlessly is probably 
moderate income who asserts that he is unable hepa ope he faa id a coke pee athe 
to spare a certain sum yearly from his expenses 1 ih ee one igeanis séciacst waaay bid 
for the relief of those who are in want. We hear : hat they ie w9 eet to siden Set olin ane 
it said sometimes—“ What I have is mine, to do hid bacon «te torneo f van it 
as I like with.” Doubtless, according to the law tenth may be starving. Bat sop rg Se: oat 
of England, when we have paid our rates and ini sas oe one S fae oe aia 
taxes; but not according to the higher law of dines ictiaeeth ge eee plea cosa ee ae 


> | they are helping to provide a maintenance for a 
ae eg eget a ape crew of idle professional tramps who prey upon 


losing opportunities which they can never recall. and ee and who oe oe ee 
But supposing that we have thus apportioned | 0° Tealy Cederving Poor. ne see ee ety: and ore 
our income, or rather the sum which we mean to | ° 0° virtue, but a sin against society ; and the 
spend during the year, how are we to employ it ? man who practises it does so, in most cases, me 
Take, first, what we spend on ourselves—by from generosity but from laziness. I have sal 
which [ mean. of courae, children, honshold that it is probably better than not giving at all, 
dress, amuscnient, sud oo on. Where does | UU) the clio does nof really lie between the 
righteous expenditure in each department end, two. The opposite to indiscriminate ahaa 
and extravagance begin? For people have not | ® not niggardliness, but that painstaking, carefu 
only themselves to consider, but their children es Revi is far more difficult, and far more 
and their friends. A pretty house, new books te we : : 
efficient servants, good food, becoming ane One form of giving might, with advantage, : 
these are not wrong when we can afford them ; Fain. cri than it 1s, eg hci eel whe 
on the contrary, it is our duty to do what we can | /° Pp well-known man, Sli eng ti ie: 
to make life bright and pleasant and enjoyable he refused to help some public institution, h 
for ourselves and for others. ‘‘ Wealth,” says an ae he gave “i money—and 7 gave eee 
economist of our day, “should be consumed ; |? not more than most people —privately, 
and be consumed in joy.”* Yet we cannot but ‘ 
know how easy it is to slip from this justifiable 


* Cliffe Leslie, ssays in Political and Moral 
Philosophy, p. 6. 
+ Cunningham, Use and Abuse of Money, p. 214. 


Bicycles made of aluminium are declared to 
be unbreakable. What is now waoted is an 
unbreakable bicyclist. 


* Richmond, Christian Economics, p. 241. 
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relations and friends who needed it. If everyone, 
he said, did the same, there would be far less 
need of public charity. But however this may 
be, the duty is manifest of giving, either publicly 
or privately, and of giving with discretion. . . 

it is difficult to lay down rules as to the 
mode of our expenditure, it is just as ditlicult to 
do so with regavd to the proportion which should 
be given by each individual. I know of one rich 
man—it would be well if there were more like 
him—who arranged that one-tenth of his income 
should be paid into a separate bank, and spent it 
all in charity. And I learned, a little while ago, 
of a poor woman who had for long given one- 
tenth of her income in the same way. The rich 
man’s income was between £100,000 and £200,000 
a year, the poor woman's sometimes did not 
exceed 5s. a week. It is obvious that a tenth 
meant very different things to these two. But 
it is probable that only the minority of people in 
England give a tenth, and it is certain that 
many who could well aftord to do so, without 
undue privation, never think of setting aside an 
appreciable proportion of their income to be 
spent in helping others, or realise that every 
increase of income, every additional sum spent 
upon themselves, brings with it the duty of 


ding proportionately to the sum spent upon 
others. 


Life is not an easy thing, und perhaps as 
people advance in years they only realise its 
difficulties more keenly. And not the least of 
these is this question of expenditure—how, if the 
income is diminishing, or is stationary, to adjust 
it to the probably increasing expenses, with due 

to the need of others ; how, if it increases, 
to apportion it aright. I think we must have 
two principles always before us—the first, which 
I may call the business principle, that we should 
expend our money in what is worth having, and 
that we should not give too much for it. Undue 
luxury, wrongly directed charity, are all breaches 
of this ; and if people managed their lives as they 
do their business, many of the difficulties would 
be found to disappear. And the second, the only 
{ master-key to all these problems, is the law 
of love, that is the law of self-sacrifice. Those 
who conscientiously desire to treat their wealth, 
whether it be small or great, as a trust givon 
into their hands, will find in this alone the solu- 
tion to all the difficulties they will meet. If, 
following, so far as may be according to our 
power, the example of our Lord, we strive after 
a real love for others, we shall gradually come to 
see in wealth only a means of doing our duty, we 
shall attain to a greater personal simplicity, we 
shall know that love in its highest form means 
self-sacrifice, and that by this alone can we 
understand how to live. 


PAPER ON WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


Reap BY Mrs. Henry Fawcert. 

The chief difficulty which I experience in pre- 
paring a paper on Women’s Suffrage for this 
Conference is to do full justice to those who 
differ from me in the matter. To me it seems 
self-evident that when a women is the head of a 
household, she should, in a country which pro- 
fesses to be governed by Household Sufirage, be 
allowed to vote for a Member of Parliament. 
In a country where the highest office of govern- 
ment is filled, and filled with conspicuous ability, 
by a woman, it cannot be assumed that the mere 
fact of womanhood disqualifies from the humblest 
of political functions. Recent social and political 
developments have caused each of the chief 
parties of the State to encourage the active 
participation of women in the turmoil of con- 
tested elections. During the election which 
has lately closed, and for several preceding 
elections, every woman who could speak, or 
write, or canvass, or organise, or lend acarriage, 
or subscribe to the war-chest, has been 
encouraged to do so by the leaders of the party 
with which she sympathised. There can be, 
therefore, no general objection on principle to 
women having political opinions and giving 
expression to them according to their capacity 
and inclination. What then is the real fount 
and origin of the objection to allowing them to 
vote? It is easy enough to attribute this 
objection to unworthy or ridiculous motives. 

here are men—and for that matter women tou, 


especially those who live and move and have 
ing by flattering men—who have, or 


their 

profess to have, a contempt forwomen. These, 
when they can be induced to speak out, confess 
that they object to Women’s Suffrage on the 
ground of the essential inferiority of women, and 
say with Mr. Labouchere that Parliament might 
as well extend the suffrage to rabbits. Then 
— there is the ancient Charles Surface sort 
of attitude on the part of some men, who cannot 
be induced to see anything in any women ‘‘ from 
bashful sixteen to the matron of sixty’ but an 
‘* excuse "—usually, I may say, a totally super- 
fluous excuse—“ for a glass.” When the whole 
of the female sex is regarded from this stand- 
point, naturally it is difficult to bring home a 
convincing argument in support of Women’s 
Suffrage. 

Then there are the opponents of women’s 
sutirage, and indeed of every kind of reasonable 
activity on the part of women, who, with Mr. 
Coventry Patmore, feel that 1 woman is only 
‘sweet and companionable ” in so fur as she is 
“scarcely a reasonable creature.” Mr. Patmore 
maintains that “ the myth of King Cophetua and 
the beggar muid is representative of the most 
perfect nuptial relationship ”—“ opulence on the 
one side and a corresponding destitution on the 
other,” not only in material wealth, but in 
honour, intellect, and moral force, being (in his 
view) the only tirm basis of happiness in mar- 
riage. He explains his position at length, and 
reiterates his conviction that the “ nothingness ” 
and ‘‘smallness” of the woman are the real 
‘source of her attractiveness.” I do not dwell 
on these monstrosities of masculine vanity ; they 
are abnormal, and not therefore representative 
of average healthy-minded opinion, either male 
or female. I only mention them as a kind of 
danger-signal, and to indicate that the convic- 
tion of the esséntial inferiority of one-half of 
humanity to the other may land one in a condi- 
tion of mind little short of insanity—*‘o’ that 
way madness lies,” and we must walk warily if 
we find ourselves near it. 

None of these frothy denunciations of the 
cause which I advocate afford me what I am 
looking for--a temperate expression of the real 
strength of our opponents’ caso. The writers I 
have quoted and others, such as Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, Mr. W. S. Lilley, Mr. Belfort Bax, and 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, have damaged their own 
cause, not ours; and we must seek the citadel of 
the opposition to Women’s Suffrage in other 
quarters. Put crudely, I believe it to be this— 
we who wish women to vote in Parliamentary 
elections are charged with wishing to turn 
women into men, with disregarding the immu- 
table and eternal differences, established by the 
Almighty, between men and women. It is this 
charge, therefore, which I shall endeavour to 
rebut. I hope it will not be difticult to show 
that it is wholly unfounded, and that ia all we 
are working for we are seeking to strengthen 
distinctive womanhood, and are not warring 
against it. 

This movement for the suffrage cannot be 
regarded apart from the other women’s move- 
ments. The claim of women for sound education; 
their desire for wider opportunities of work and 
wages ; their entry into the medical profession ; 
their increased activity in public affairs, in 
missionary and church work—are all, with the 
demand for the parliamentary suffrage, parts of 
one and the same movement of social evolution. 
In each of these directions, and in others, women 
are asking for and obtaining a share in things 
which our past history shows have been an 
ennobling influence in the lives of men. We 
wish to serve ; we want education to make our 
service worthy and intelligent ; we have a newly- 
awakened sense of responsibility to the State of 
which we are members ; we have been pledged, 
many of us, to be Christ’s faithful soldiers and 
servants, and we want the soldiers’ training and 
the soldiers’ arms; we have been dedicated to 
fight against the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
and one of the weapons we ask for to help us in 
this conflict is a share in choosing our law- 
makers. But because we are asking for many of 
the things which, up to the present century, have 
been the exclusive privilege of inen, we do not, 
therefore, disregard the ditterences between men 
and women. We are asking to share some of 
those privileges, because we believe their pos- 


session has had a beneficial influence on the 
characters of men, and that they will have a 
beneficial influence on ourselves too; and we 
believe that by sharing them, these blessings will 
not be diminished, but will be increased, even to 
those who at one time were in exclusive 
possession of them... . 

The same sort of influence is making itself felt 
in politics. The activity of women in politics 
is of course no new thing; but it is moving ina 
democratic direction. At one time political 
eaebed was only possessed by women of royal 

irth ; then it was shared by the women of the 
aristocracy. No one can read the memoirs of 
the early part of this century without realising 
that y Holland, Lady Palmerston, Princess 
Lieven, and Mrs. Canning were among the 
_— forces of their time ; recently the circle 
been much widened, and women of the 
middle and lower classes, through the machinery 
of political organisations, such as the Primrose 
League, the W.L.F., and the W.L.U.A., are 
invited and encouraged to take part, and do 
actually take part, in the political activities of 
the day. These things have been done ; we are 
not now in the region of fancy and speculation, 
but of accomplished fact ; and so far from women 
being turned into men, or the differences 
between the sexes being disregarded, we know 
that nothing of the sort has taken place. .. . 

It cannot be too often repeated that in asking 
for the suttrage for women, we not only do not 
disregard the differences between men and 
women, but we base our claim to a large oxtent 
on those differences. We believe that women 
would be able to bring to the common stock 
something which would tend to the ennobling 
and lifting up of our national life. How much 
the healthiness of the moral life of the nation 
depends upon its women, it is hardly for a woman 
to say. A generous-minded man, speaking to 
me on the point not long ago, exclaimed, “ If it 
were not for women, we should soon be reduced 
to the state of the Zoological Gardens.” This 
may be doing women something more, and men 
something less, than justice; but there is a very 
general concurrence of opinion, supported, as I 
believe, by experience, that in any sphere 
wherein women feel their responsibility, they 
are as a rule more conscientious than men. If 
this is so, is it not of great value to the national 
life that we should bring this more sensitive 
conscientiousness to bear directly upon politics ? 
Some people entertain a very low idea of politics. 
I have known something of the sioliticat world 
for twenty-eight years, and I do not share the 
low opinion which is sometimes very unreservedly 
expressed about it; but I should be very sorry 
to say that it is incapable of improvement, or 
that it would not be improved by the admission 
to the roll of voters of a body of persons who 
are on the whole conscientious with regard to 
any trust that is reposed in them, and honestly 
convinced that righteousness exalted a nation. 
I believe that morally the strongest institution 
in the nation is the home, and that in the home 
the strongest moral force is generally the 
woman's; aud that we should be utilising this 
moral force for the benefit of the whule com- 
munity much more fully than we are doing now, 
by the admission of women to the Parliamentary 
Suffrage. 

This objection that in asking for the right to 
vote we are seeking to turn women into men, or 
at any rate disregarding the essential difforences 
between men aud women, has been uryed, it 
must be remembered, against every social change 
which has gradually, during the last hundred 
years, improved the position of women or de- 
veloped their physical vigour. At the beginning 
of the century, in Miss Edgeworth's time, it was 
very unfeminine to wear anything warmer than 
white muslin, or any stouter foot gear than 
what we should now call dancing-shoes. QOut- 
door exercise under these circumstances was an 
impossibility. About the same time it was 
extremely unfeminine to drive in an open 
carriage. As late as 1842 Louisa, Lady Water- 
ford, ineurred serious remonstrance from her 
more old-fashioned friends for wearing a straw 
hat. It was then supposed to be ‘manly’ tu 
wear a hat instead of a bonnet. We know by 
this time that the essentially womanly «ualities, 
which we all prize, are nut affected by the shape 
of the thing that you wear on your head. And 
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or the power to earn it ; itis for this too that you 
need, in a democratic state, the power of influenc- 
ing legislation which the possession of the vote 
would make so much stronger than it is at 
— I maintain, therefore, that the change 
advocate is strictly in consonance with the 
womanly character and with the performance of 
womanly duties. Again, we are not demanding 
the suffrage in the spirit of a hostile force storm- 
in been proved to be utterly misplaced. In | ing a fortress held by our foes, but in thes irit 
the matter of the education and employment of | of children who have attained an age to claim 
women some of the best and most sensible of | their share in the family inheritance. 
men have fallen into an error that would be| Burke, in one of his later writings on the 
comical if the comedy did not sometimes trans- French Revolution, has indicated to us the signs 
form itself to t . The story of Milton and | by which we may know when a society is ripe 
his daughters ngs to this class. He gave|for an important change in its political 
them no education in order that they should | machinery. “If a great change,” he wrote, ‘Sis 
have no thought but for household cares ; and | to be made in human affairs, the minds of men 
they nearly drove him distracted by their callous | will be fitted to it, the general opinions and 
infidelity to filial piety. We may surely learn a | feelings will draw that way. Every fear, every 
deal from the mistakes of such great men. hope will forward it ; and they who persist in 
i ( this mighty current in human affairs 

ill a rather to resist the decrees of Provi- 
dence itself than the mere designs of man.” I 
do not know if we may wholly appropriate 
Burke's magnificent words to our own case. But 
I think there can be no doubt that the current 
has for many years been felt to be in the direc- 
tion of extending and widening the olitical 
rights and duties of women, and that the 
general opinions and feelings are drawing that 
way, and that between this and the suffrage 
there is but a very small step. 

Perhaps before I conclude I shall be expected 
to define exactly what measure of enfranchise- 
ment for women I am advocating. I would 
accept, and would gladly welcome, any measure 
of enfranchisement ; but I believe we find our 
firmest ground in asking for the extension to 
women of the Parliamentary franchise on the 
basis of that outlined in the Parish Councils 
franchise in 1893. Under this Act every house- 
holder, rated for a separate qualification, was 
enfranchised, and neither sex nor marriage was 
held to be a disqualification. If a similar en- 
franchisement were carried ia regard to the 
Parliamentary suffeage, the number of women 
entitled to vote over the whole of the United 
Kingdom would be about one million. The 
existing male voters are now rather more than 
six millions. Therefore the measure which I 
advocate would place one woman voter on the 
register to every six men ; and the country in 
its electoral capacity would thus get its ‘‘ ounce 
of mother.” 


we know that women may take part in nearly 
all kinds of exercise and thereby greatly develop 
their physical and nervous energy without being 
unwomanly, and without destroying or injuriog 
that attraction between the sexes which is one 
of the institutions of nature... - 

The timidity which at one time thou ht that 
womanhood was best preserved by keeping 
women feeble and ignorant has over and over 


sex, and that those of the opposite sex would 
benefit asthe result of their discussions. 

Mrs. Creighton (wife of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough) thanked the Mayor and the town for 
the generous welcome. The hall had been v 
tastefally decorated with ferns, plants, and 
flowers, including many varieties of chrysanthe- 
mums, and chairs and settees were comfortably 
arranged. The orchestra was occupied by Mr 
A. Twinn’s band, which discoursed some admir- 
able selections of music. The dining hall was 
converted into a concert room, and there so 
etc., were rendered by Madame Hudson Swith, 
Mr. Radford, and the members of the Waring 
Glee Party. Recitations were given by Mr. 
Ernest Wright, whilst Mr. Gullen presided at 
the pianoforte. 


Hotes of a Sunday School Pesson, 


THE PARABLE OF THE FEAST, 
Read—St. Matthew xxii. 1 to 14. 
Learn—Revelations vii. 13 and 14, or Hebrew xii. 14, 
Hymn—* Just as I am, without one plea.” 


improper employment for woman. Public 
practice of any art,” he said, ‘‘ and staring in 
men’s faces, was very indelicate in a female.” 
And there was Swift, who said that “ educate a 
woman how you would, she would never attain 
the mental accomplishments of a schoolboy.” 
We have only to compare these sayings with 
what we now know, to see how mistaken they 
were. Tho most learned men now welcome the 
spread of learning among women. They no 
longer wish to keep the fountains of knowledge, 
like the best wine after dinner, for the masculine 
palate exclusively. Some of the former opponents 
of women's education have had the courage and 
generosity to confess their error. 

My reason for dwelling on these things is to 
show that exactly a similar objection to that 
now urged against the suffrage has been urged 
in bygone times, and even down to our own day, 
against divers c in the position of women ; 
the objection has been shown to be entirely 
without foundation in every one of those cases 
where the change we advocate has been accom- 
plished. The inference I draw is that it would 
also prove to be utterly baseless in the field we 
have yet to win, the admission of women to the 
Parliamentary Suffrage. What reason is there 
to suppose that thinking about and caring about 
our country as a nation, having a pride in 
Englaod’s place in the world and a desire to 
retain it, a sense of the width and splendour of 
national life, of the heroic efforts and sacrifices 
inade by those who have gone bafore us to 
maintain it, of our duty to hand on that glorious 
inheritance unimpaired to those who are to 
follow us—what is there, I say, in all this, to 
make a woman unfaithful to true womanliness ? 
‘And if she can, azd does—and we know many 
women do—feel all thie, it is but right and 
reasonable that she should also have the con- 
stitutional method of giving effect to what she 
feels by recording a vote at elections. We lose 
a good deal in every general election by losing 
the practical expression at the polls of the hearty 
patriotism of women, their loyal love to the 
country of their birth. The Scotch have a say- 
ing that “an ounce of mother is worth a pound 
of clergy.” In asking that women should 
be allowed to vote we are asking that the 
‘ounce of mother” should be added to the 
political stock-pot. We have been too long 
without it. When I look round at the social 
work represented by these Congresses, I feel 
how much it would be advanced and how 
much it would benefit politics if it had its 
political counterpart. You are working all over 
the United Kingdom ‘‘to seek that which was 
lost, to bring again that which was driven away, 
to bind up that which was broken, to strengthen 
that which was sick.” In doing this you are 
giving expression to what T believe to be the 
central principle of distinctive womanhood. I 
cannot for a moment look upon this asa ques- 
tion of clothes, nor employment, nor education. 
It is found in the naked savage, and even in 
birds and beasts ; it is, in its essence, one with 
the maternal instinct. Its central principle is to 
succour, preserve, defend the weak against the 
wicked. You want every kind of strength and 
help to enable you to do your womanly work as 
well as it can be done. Jt is for this you need 
education, physical and nervous vigour, money 


INTRODUCTION. 
Jesus often taught in the Temole. Priests and 
Pharisees hated Him, and would have liked to 
stop Histeaching. Why? B2cause His teaching 
was true, and theirs was not. Christ told three 
parables, to show them, that although they 
thought themselves good, they were far from 
pleasing God. The last one our subject to-day. 

‘Tre Parabe. 

What is a parable? A story with a double 
meapving. For whom does the king make a 
marriage, and whom does he invite’ “ Those 
that were bidden,” a chosen few. Are they glad 
tocome? No, have other things to do. Does 
the king care? Yes, secds again and again, 
tells them the feast is ell prepared. Do they 
come now? No, some only laugh, and go off to 
their businese, others do worse still. What ° 
lll-‘reat his servants, and even kill some. Is 
not the king apgry? See what he does. 
Destroys the murderers, and burns their city. 
Who nextinvited? Everybody. High and low, 
rich and poor, everybody who will come is 
brought in. Js all right now ? One thing more 
needed. When the king comes in, what does 
he find? A man without a wedding garment. 
Howis this? Perhaps too poor to get one? No 
excuse, the king had provided one. What is his 
punishment? He is “cast out,” no better fate 
than those who refuse to come at all. 

1. What it meant to the Jews. 

Who the king’ and who the king’s son ? 
Who first invited ? The Jews, God’s “ chosen 

ple.” Who were the messengers sent to 
invite them? Mention several. How were they 
treated? How did God punish the Jews? 
Their city literally burnt up in A.D. 70. Many 
killed, the rest scattered over all the world. 
Often driven from country to country. 

2. What it means to us. 

Who were called after the Jews ° Who are the 
Gentiles? All who are not Jews. This invita- 
tion then given to the whole world. Accepted by 
all who have taken the name of Christ. But more 
needed than this. Illustration: We may go to 
church Sunday after Sunday, yet forget all about 
God inthe week. Boys and girls taught to pray 
every night, yet only think of pleasing them- 
selves. hat do we need more? Christ's 
righteousness for our “‘ garment.” What does this 
mean? Not believiog in our own goodness, but 
loving and trusting Him. How can we get this’ 
First, by repentance ; secondly, by faith, When 
we begin to feel how sinful we are, and to ask 
God for forgiveness, then we begin to wear our 
wedding garment. 


———— — 
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MAYORAL RECEPTION. 


The proceedings of the Congress were inazgu- 
cated by a reception held by the Mayor and 
Mayoress (Mr. and Mrs. Bright) at the Exchange 
Hail, on Monday evening. About 600 guests 
were present, amongst whom were the Ven. 
Archdeacon of Nottingham and Mrs. Richardson, 
and Sir Samuel and Lady Johnson, Mre. Creigh- 
ton (president of the union), Lady Baker, Mrs. 
Perowne, Mrs. Henry Fawcett, the Hon. Miss 
Sarah Lyttelton, Miss Christabel Coleridge, Mrs. 
Alfred Booth (Liverpool), Miss Matthews (Bir- 
minghem), Mrs. Percy Bunting, Miss Helen 
Blackburn, Mre. George Cadbury, Miss Perowne, 
Mrs. Gem (the local secretary), Mrs. Roberts 
Austen, Mrs. Jebb, Miss Creighton, Miss Sheep- 
shanks, Miss Hanna (Belfast), Mrs. J. Ingham 
Brooke, Mrs, Walter C. Ward, Sister Edith, Miss 
Cunliffe Owen, Miss Ella Pycroft, Miss Drew, 
Mra. Talbot Baines, Mre. Symes Thompson, the 
Misses Temple, Miss Tabor, Mrs. H. Kyle, Miss 
Blackie, and Miss Morley. In the course of the 
evening the Mayor expressed the great pleasure 
it gave him to extend to the delegates and mem- 
bers of the union a hearty welcome on the 
occasion of their first visit to Nottingham. 
They would no doubt find Nottingham a place 
of much interest, and he ventured to predict that 
the hospitality of the town would not be second 
to that of any the union had previously visited. 
A good deal of misunderstanding existed in the 
minds of the general public as to the objects and 
aims of the union. Some alleged that they met 
together at their annual conferences to discuss 
the world and settle all its afairs. But it was 
clear from the reports which ho had had the 
opportunity of reading that their aims and 
objects were to elevate and ennoble their own 


At Newquay, in Cornwall, there is a female 
postman who does her work well and efticiently. 
Indeed, people like to receive letters from her, 


for although she is quick and energetic she finds 
time to be courteous. 
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HAMED THE PORTER'S VISION OF 
BURDENS. 
By Frances Brown. 


Hamep was a porter of Constantinople in the 
old Turkish times, while innovations were yet un- 
known, and the believers dreesed and acted in 
their own established fashions—times, when at 
least a quarter of the city was burned down 
every year, and the plague marched through it 
every five; when the accession of each successive 
Sultan—and theintervals were rarely long between 
them—was preluded by an insurrection in which 
his predecessor reaped the benefits of the bow- 
string; when all manner of goods were moved 
about by manual labour, and the porters of 
Constantinople were noted for carrying the 
heaviost burdens in the world. Hamed had long 
been a chief among the men of his order, for he 
could stand under two thousand pounds, and run 
with thirteen hundred. Some of the envious 
attributed this surprising ability to an amulet 
which his mother—she was of Arabian origin— 
had suspended round his neck when a child, and 
it was supposed to contain a few fairs of Omar's 
camel; but the more pious believed it to result 
from his constant habit of repeating aloud the 
two professions of Moslem faith whenever he 
took ups burden. Be the cause what it might, 
besides the porter’s size of frame and strength of 
muscle, Hamed was esteemed accordingly by ali 
who had goods to move. Raisins for the Sultan’s 
sherbet had gone to the seraglio on bis shoulders, 
and wine for the college of Dervises to the back 
door of that establishment. He had carried to 
and frcm the hazzar half the wealth of its 
merchante. Franks bad laden him with their 
cases of knives and scissors, and Persians with 
their bales of carpets and silks. Arabs entrusted 
him with theic bags of spices, Indians with their 
boxes of shawls; and though he seldom con- 
descended to carry for Jews, yet at times when 
trade was slack and the day almost over, their 
gathered wares were piled upon him also. 

Thus had he borne for more than thirty years, 
through crowded street and narrow lane, the 
burdens and the dust of Stamboul; many a 
sequin he had earned, but none of them ever 
remained with him. Hamed’s life was haunted 
by a restless relish for Indian tobacco, Frankish 
brandy, and in short, everything that was 
particularly consumable and expensive. More- 
over, he liked “ good company,” the savings of a 
month were often expended on the feast of a 
day, or borrowed by a friend in distress who 
never found means for repayment; but feasts 
and sequins were gradually becoming fewer, and 
Hamed felt that he was growing old. 

Burdens he once thought light grew heavier 
day by day, and though the two professions were 
uttered louder than ever, his motions under them 
were slow and toilsome; employers eo to 
observe and rivals to triumph in the decline of 
his powers, younger and once despised porters 
now exceeded him in their lifts, and old, infirm 
men vied with him. Hamed had the amulet 
still, and believed that his years were not three- 
score—hard he strove to maintain his pre- 
eminence, and scowled fiercely when his strength 
was questioned; but resolution cannot war 
against decay, and he ceased to be chief of the 
porters. 

The day on which this fact was made known to 
him was one of the bitterest of Hamed’s life ; for 
he had been used to excel, though it was but in 
the fashion of the camel. An Armenian priest 
called him at the custom-house to carry home a 
bale of goods for his household at Pera, and 
Hamed took it up with the usual recitation of 
his creed, but staggered under the weight. 

“ Sheik, it must be divided,” cried the porter 
in desperation, “ Rustan himself could not bear 
such a burden.” 

“Tt is my household stuff and may not be 
opened,” replied the inflexible Armenian. “If 
thou canst not carry it, old man, another will be 
found.” 

But Hamed did carry it, though with many a 
zigzag and many a stumble. Oh, how long did 
the streets appear, and what groups of porters 
gathered to gaze at him; some of them laughed, 
others advised him to lay it down, and many 
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remarked that they had seen him carry twice the 
size. At length he reached the quarter where 
Christians were permitted to live; but his 
strength was utterly exhausted, and in spite of 
his utmost exertions, the unwieldy bundle rolled 
from his shoulders, dragging him with it to the 

round. ‘ Dog of a Turk,” looked the Armenian, 

ut he did not say it—such observations so | 
forbidden to unbelievers—however, he beckone 
to a strong Servian who had followed as if 
expecting employment, and before Hamed could 
recover himself, the other took up the bale and 
marched away with it, as erect and easily as 
Hamed once was wont to do. 

That night Hamed lay in his house alone. It 
was a poor hut standing among many similar, 
ina back street of the golden city; the walls 
were of old wood, the roof was of straw. It had 
no chimney ; the crazy door scarcely kept out the 
dogs that howled and prowled about it; a piece 
of cane lattice work served for a window, and 
admitted the sultry night air to the single apart- 
ment where Hamed ug bs his prayer carpet, with 
his cloak for a pillow, his barrican for a coverlet, 
and close ty stood an earthern pot filled with 
water, and a small flickering lamp, the only 
furniture of the poor Musselman, Hamed was 
still weak and weary ; after that sickening strain 
he had sought for no more work, but gone home 
to rest and think over his chagrin. In that 
meditation all the sorrows of the porter’s years 
rolled back on his memory ; how his mother had 
died Jong ago, and his step-mother had persecuted 
him—how bis brothers became mamelukes in the 
vizier’s service and despised him—bow his sister 
had married a Greek and he renounced her—how 
his first wife and five children had all died of the 
plague, and how his secord had turned a wallee 
and left him. 

‘‘Many and heavy bave been the burdens of 
my days ; and now a Servian excels me, for the 
weight of age has fallen,” said Hamed, as he con- 
cluded the survey, and drew his brown fingers 
through his whitening beard. The dogs had gone 
from the door—the lamp by his side had burned 
low, but there was a hand on tho latch and a 
step on the threshold. é 

It opened, and with the careless but regular 
pace of one accustomed to long travel and bent 
upon his errand, there entered a tall, stately 
figure, whose lineaments seemed human, but of 
no race nor order that Hamed had ever seen, 
man or woman, Moslem or Christian. Yet the 
countenance was serene, and the white garment 
it wore resembled ee but a cymar. The 
question of craft puzzled the porter also, for in 
one haud the stranger carried a bright but 
antique sickle, and in the other a massive key. 

‘¢Oh Sheik,” said Hamed, “hast thou goods 
for me to carry; the hour is late, and they say 
that I am old; but there was u time when no 
porter in Stamboul could excel me.” 

“ Arise, and follow me,” said the stranger in a 
low, emphatic tone, ‘and I will show thee the 
division of burdens.” 

Hamed rose and put on his sandals, for the woe 
and weariness which had oppressed him before, 
seemed suddenly passing away. He followed the 
stranger through the silent streets of the city, and 
past the garden of graves. Their way was not 
long, but it was one Hamed had never trodden 
before in all his goings. At last it led him to a 
solitary plain on which the stars were shining. 
Behind, the spires of the city were seen faintly, as 
if far away ; and before them rose a vast barrier 
like a wall of granite, whose summit was lost in 
the sky. In the midst of it was a door, wide 
as the gates cf the Seraglio. “This,” said his 
guide, “is the door which I open to all living— 
men call it by many names, yet it has but one; 
stand thou on the threshold and mark those that 
pass, for thy time is near, but not yet come.” 

He plied the key, the ponderous door swung 
back without sound of bolt or hinge, and Hamed 
stood beside him on the threshold. The prospect 
beyond seemed houndless, but of what character 
he could not tell, for the light there was like the 
earliest grey of morning; yet Hamed could see 
companies of people trooping across the plain, 
and in at that open door. Of all ages, nations, 
and ranks they seemed when approaching the 
threshold, but their differences of costume and 
appearance were wonderfully softened in the grey 
light beyond. Stranger still it appeared to 
Hamed, that they all carried burdens in one 
shape or other; every man, woman, and child 
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was laden, and though the magnitude of their 
burdens was unaccountably various, every one 
moved as if their strength was tasked to the 
utmost. As Hamed’s eye became accustomed to 
that strange light, he also perceived that just 
beyond the threshold ran a dee and narrow 
stream ; its waters made no sound, though the 
passed with the swiftness of an arrow, and eac! 
comer, as he or she stepped over, dropped their 
burdens in or carried them onward, according to 
the command of the guide. 

‘Sheik of the door,” said Hamed, “tell me, 
are these all porters? whose goods do they 
carry? and why are so many cast into the 
stream P” 

“They carry no goods but their own,” replied 
the guide. ‘ Listen and be instructed.” 

ile he spoke, there approached a peasant 
man, bowed with a heavy burden which seemed 
of iron ware. 

‘“What weight hast thou brought to the 
threehold ?” demanded Hamed’s guide; and he 
answered, “ Mine age and poverty.” 

“Cast it into the stream of oblivion,” said the 
guide, touching him with his sickle; and as the 
man stepped over, the burden dropped from his 
shoulders, the deep waters closed over it, and he 
went forward free and uncumbered to those 
regicns of morning. 

amed was about to express his wonder, when 
another appeared, habited like a vizier, with a 
burden almost as great, but it had a broidered 
covering, and he seemed more fearful to enter. 

‘Of what consists thy burden?” said the 
guide ; and he replied, “ The honours of my high 
estate and the cares of my riches.” 

The guide touched him with his sickle, and 
said, ‘Let fall.” And as he ercssed the greater 
part of his burden fell; but a small portion re- 
mained, which grew and enlarged at every step, 
till it seemed greater than all the rest had been. 

Then said tier, “Ob, Sheik, what is this 
that remains, acd how is the increase ? ” 

And his guide answered him, “This is the 
luxury of bis wealth, and the tjustice of his 
power ; for such burdens cannot fall off, and their 
true magnitude appears in this place, because 
the coverings that dazzled men’s sight are re- 
moved.” 

Thus there passed men of all climes and con- 
ditions, various as ever Hamed had seen at the 
harbour or the slave market—Franks, Nubians, 
Greeks, and Jews, with many of the true be- 
lievers; yet his guide paused not for their pro- 
fessions of faith, but spake to all in the same 
language, touching their burdens. Still more 
various were the contents of these and the 
chances of their bearers iu crossing thut sound- 
less stream. 

One came laden with his pride; and it was 
with him as had happened to the vizier, for the 
sins of his arrogance remained when the pride 
was gene. 

Another carried the evil fortunes of his life. 
He said, “I was lame and people despised me, 
though I taught them to recite the Koran.” But 
when the guide touched him with his sickle, say- 
ing, ‘Lay down,” there remained a small weight, 
which seemed of solid iron, and he said, “ It is the 
hardness of heart and spite against his fellow-men 
which gathered round him in the course of luck- 
less years.” Yet, as the man receded in that 
land of dawn, his burden appeared to grow 
lighter, and whether or not it tell fom him in 
the distance, Hamed could not tell. 

Children came there, who laid down the 
burdens of sickly constitutions, and the remem- 
brance of harsh nurses; women, who dropped 
into the stream of oblivion large weights cf family 
care and domestic misery; but there were two 
that retained their burdens. 

One was attired like a Sultana, her load was 
large and cumbrous, and she said—‘ It is my 
vanity and my fear. I was Zeline, the eldest 
daughter of the Suitan. Men called me the star 
of the Seraglio, and I glorified myself, but yet | 
feared all things—the sun, and the plague, the 
power of time, fairer faces, and thee, Oh, reaper 
of the tireless tickle ;” aud he said, “ Let fall,” 
but only the silken covering fell, and she went 
onward laden with a mass of rags and rubbish. 

The other was clad in poor Christian garments, 
but her face resembled the faithful, though 
furrows and weariness were on it: her burden 
was heavier, but more tightly bound, and when 
she was asked what it contained, the woman 
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spake of much penury and long sickness, of a 
household who had foraaken her, ot three children 
who were ashamed of their Christian mother, and 
of the love of a Greek who bad proved inconstant 
and unkind. “Then,” said he of the sickle, 
“ Would’st thou cast off the whole?” The woman 
ie Si so low that Hamed could not hear 
whether she said, I cannot, or I would not. “ Let 
fall the sorrow of it, then,” said his guide, aod 
he saw the outward of it drop away as she 
crossed the stream, while the rest fell round her 
like a mantle, and Hamed exclaimed in amaz3- 
ment, ‘'God is great.” 

Scarce had he spoken when the woman turned, 
aud he knew it was his sister, for she looked a3 in 
her youth, and Hamed cried, “Let me go to 
salute her,” but his guide said, “ In three months 
thou wilt come to rejoin her, and lay down thy 
burden also.” ' 

“ Great Sheik of the door,” said Hamed, “ tell 
me what shall I let fall, and what must cling 
to me when that silent stream is passed?” 

But the answer of his guide was lost in a shout 
of “ Hamed, Hamed! arise, and help to carry 
away the goods of Ali Deen, the silversmith, for 
he hath become a Nazarene dog, and they are 
confiscated.” 

. The porter started at the noise, and saw the 
morning shining into his hut, and the Servian 
shouting to him through the window, for it was a 
dream. 

But in that night there was wailing in the 
Seraglio for the death of Zeline, the Sultan's 
eldest daughter, and a Greek priest had chanted 
hymns for the soul of the dead in an old caravan- 
sary where Hamed’s sister had lived with a 
Greek in Pera. All this the porter learned, 
when the confiscated goods of Ali Deen had been 
safely lodged in the Cadi's store-house ; but many 
a Dervise and many an Imaun did he consult in 
vain to discover the meaning of the vision, and 
whether or not it was sent him by the Prophet. 
Most of them promised him an answer in twelve 
months; but one—to whom he mentioned that 
there had been a Dervise among the burden- 
bearers, who cast off a bundle of doubts and 
cares, yet retained a much larger one of deceit 
and uncharitableness—publicly declared Hamed 
was mad, and advised that he should be 
immediately secured. 

Doubtless, the worthy man’s advice would have 
been taken, but Hamed stole quietly home to his 
hut, and from that day avoided either repeating 
his dream or asking questione. It was observed 
also that he never again over- exerted his 
strength, nor scowled upon the more suc- 
cessful porters; that he shared his earnings 
with his sister’s children, and something like a 
friendship grew up between him and the Servian 
—but its trial was not long, for the latter made 
recitations of the Koran beside his grave, just 
three months after the day of the Armenian’s 
bale, which all the porters in Constantinople 
affirmed to have broken the heart of Hamed, 
and given him that inexplicable Vision of 
Burdens. 
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SOCIAL PAPERS. 
TITLES AND PRECEDENCE. 


Sensiste people occupied about important 
affairs are apt to sup that anxiety about 
such points as who shall go out of a room first, 
and whose name shall be pronounced before 
whose, and so on, is a characteristic of the 
pretenders to rank rather than of the unques- 
tionably greatly placed. They are not surprised, 
for instance, to hear that the Court officials had 
a world of trouble with the poor little dusky 
Queen of Hawaii at the Jubilee ceremonials, by 
reason of her insistence on her royal rights. 
She would not be seated in the choir with the 
Indian Princes and the Royal children, but 
insisted on being placed with other crowned 
heads inside the altar rails. She would not be 
put off with a plain brougham or landau, but 
demanded a State carriage with scarlet liveries, 
and in this guise she much amazed Londoners, 
accustomed as we are to see the Prince of Wales 
in a hansom and the Princess‘in a dark-green 
brougham with very plain liveries of bottle-green 
faced with red. But we are mistaken, neverthe- 
less, if we suppose that it is only people like her 
small sable Majesty, doubtful of their real 
position, who make a fuss about the outward and 
visible tokens of rank and small observances of 
precedence. . 

The “great” are sometimes capable themselves, 
it is true, of poking a little fun at “ the claims of 
long descent.” The famous Lord Chesterfield 
once bought a picture of Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden, and sent it to a relation of 
his own as ‘‘a family portrait.” When the 
family-proud man opened it he found it labelled 
‘‘ Adam de eras and Eve de Eden his wife, 
our ancestors.” ut as a rule, precedence 
is most strictly observed in the ‘highest 
circles.” 

It is more than a little intricate, too: for 
instance, 2 Duke's daughter, even though the 
wife of a plain “ Mr.,” takes precedence of a 
Countess, while a Duke’s younger son’s wife 
comes below Countesses; then a Countess takes 

recedence of the daughter of a Marquis, too, 

ut the latter precedes the Duke's daughter-in- 
law: It is really worse than the multiplication 
table. When people of identical rank are in 
company it is needful to know which peerage 
was the elder “creation.” At a gathering at 
which her Majesty was to be present I was once 
standing talking to a Dowager Marchioness 
when her daughter-in-law, the reigning 
Marchioness, who had the management of things, 
came to her mother in great anxiety : “Can you 
tell me which is the elder creation—Downshire 
or Drogheda? Lady Downshire and Lady 
Drogheda are both here, and which should go 
first?’ The elder peeress was ‘‘ sure they were 
near together, but could not remember ”; and 
it was evidently a most serious difficulty. At 
last, though very reluctantly, the hostess had to 
ask themselves to tell her, not having her peerage 
at hand, and the ladies were perfectly ready 
with the information. I was much impressed 
with the importance of such matters when I 
consulted that precious volume myself, and 
found that the Marquisate of Downshire was 
created in 1789, and that of Drogheda in 1791. 
Itseemed rather droll that three Marchionesses 
should lay stress on such a matter among them- 
selves ! 

In somo special cases, however, it does become 


Tue Enp. 


THE BEAUTIFUL ANGEL. 


‘‘Wuy shouldst thou fear the beautiful angel, 
Death, 
Who waits thee at the portals of the skies, 
Ready to kiss away thy struggling breath, 
Ready with gentle hand to close thine eyes ? 


precedence. It was so in the case of our Queen 
and her husband, for instance. Her Majesty was 
much and justly annoyed by the refusal of foreign 
courts to respect, in the case of her husband, the 
precedence that she has aright to order in her 
own kingdom. When she married, the pre- 
cedence of the bridegroom was a subject of dis- 
cussion, and strange to say, it was thought to be 
a very difficult one. The high minds that lavish 
their natural powers on such topics held that to 
give the Queen's husband precedence over all 
other persons—which he must have, if he was 
to be next to her on all occasions—would never 
do. Precedence once admitted as a right cannot 
be taken away, and they argued that if Her 
Majesty should die young, aud her husband 
survive (for fifty years longer, perhaps) he would 
always be able to claim to be “next to the 
Sovereign,” whomsoever that should be, and 


‘Oh, what were life, if life were all? Thine eyes 
Are blinded by their tears, or thou wouldst see 
Thy treasures wait thee in the far-off skies, 
And death, thy friend, will give them all to 
thee.” ADELAIDE A, Procrer, 


Krinp haarts are here; yet would the tenderest 
one 

Have limits to its mercy : God has none. 

And man’s forgiveness may be true and sweet, 

But yet he stoops to give it. More complete 

Is love that lays forgiveness at thy feet, 

And pleads with thee to raise it. Only Heaven 

Means crowned, not ranquished, when it says, 
‘ Forgiven !” ADELAIWE A. PROCTER. 


berland became King of E 


the land over which she (or he) rules. 


ordains is paid. 
general, indeed, is not a matter of Royal order 


Lords to pass.” 

deprive the crown of its inherent right to over- 

rs e and control the matter when the Sovereign 
esires. 


the royal pair were at home. 
went on the Continent, the German kings and 
princes 
prosperity of the Saxe-Coburgs) would not pay 


a matter affecting the comfort of life to have, 
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even before the heir apparent ; and that might 
be highly inconvenient. 

Suppose, for instance, that her Majesty should 
have died as Princess Charlotte had done, a few 
months after her marriage, and without leaving 
any child alive, the next heir to our throne 
would have been her uncle, Ernest, Duke of 
Cumberland, he who had y become Ki 
of Hanover, because women were not eligible to 
sit on that little throne. If the Duke of Cum- 
nd, it would be 

unsuitable for 


obviously inconvenient an 


Prince Albert, the widower of Queen Victoria, 


to be able to claim the place next to the throne 


on all occasions. We should think it highly 
unpleasant to have the contingency of our 


almost immediate decease di as part of 


our wedding arrangements, but it is one of the 
little drawbacks to being a Queen that such 
matters are frankly spoken of in her own ears, 
The objection to placing the Queen’s husband 


as the second person in the kingdom seemed so 


strong on this ground that the authorities 
decided that it must not bedone. Butthedifficulty 
was settled for the time by the exercise of the 
royal prerogative. 


In such matters, the Sovereign is supreme in 
he crown 
is “ the fountain of honour,” and what honour it 
The precedence of peers in 


for it is settled as formally and solemnly by Act of 
Parliament as any other law. The Act in ques- 
tion was Parliament in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, but the preamble of it 


formally recorded that ‘‘ it appertains altogether 
to the Royal prerogative to give such honour, 
placing, and reputation to his counsellors and 
other his subjects as shall be seemly to His 


Majesty’s most excellent wisdom ; but the King 
was pleased to desire an Act for placing the 
This Act, however, did not 


So the difficulty abou! the position of Prince 


Albert was settled by Her Majesty, by her own 
order, giving him, as her husband, place next to 
herself; and then a future Sovereign would have 
been free to resettle the matter had Prince 
Albert lived longer than his wife. 


This made arrangements all right as long as 
But when they 
(perhaps a little jealous of the 


any attention to the Queen’s wishes and orders. 
She was a mighty monarch, and went in the 


front of everybody, but he was only a younger 


son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, so his place 
was far in the rear—and they made him take it. 
Like a good wife, the Queen was much dist 


to be severed from her husband and to have 


hin treated as her inferior, and it was to prevent 
this continuing that she claimed for him a 
definite English style and position as ‘‘ Prince 
Consort of Great Britain.” This gave him rank 
on the Continent as well as at home, and the 
good wife was content. 


(To be concluded in our nevt.) 


Tux offect of cutting off the eleven days in the 
dates of the month on the alteration of the 
Calendar has had a sensible effect on all out 
records and traditions concerning the seasons. 
If the “ April showers” were rigidly punctual, 
they would now begin on April 12th and end on 
May 12th, and the May blossoms that now come 
out so late as June | lth are still within their 
proper month according to old style. 

t+ & 


'T11E once common sharper’s dodge of obtaining 
ten pounds’ worth of goods for a five-pound note 
is frequently even now practised upon local 
tradesmen. The system was to order, say five 
pounds’ worth of goods from one tradesman, 
forwarding half of a five-pound note with the 
order, stating that the other half would be sent 
after delivery. The tradesman, if he were not 10 
the “know,” naturally thought that half of the 
note would be of no value, and that therefore it 
would certainly be paid. He accordingly 
executed the order. Meanwhile, the sharper 
would send a similar order to another tradesman, 
and accompany it with the other half of the note. 
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Chats for the housewife, 
HEALTH IN THE HOME AND 
DOMESTIC THINGS OF NOTE. 


TO GROW FRESH WATERORESSES 
THROUGHOUT THE WINTER. 
Many people are anxious to grow green salads 
for sf ar ad and there are many cheap and 

ingenious modes of doing so. 

One such mode is to cover a common bottle 
with flannel], and sow cress seeds on its surface. 

By keeping the bottle full of water, and a few 

_ threads of the flannel inside, the plants are 
watered by capillary attraction, and produce 
oe crops. 

he growing of common cress in shallow pots 
and pans in a window has suggested the idea of 
treating watercresses, which are much more 
liked, in a similar way. 

It is a great cisace to suppose that water- 
cresses can be grown only in water. 

They do remarkably well in any shady parts 
of the garden, provided they are kept moderately 
moist. 

They also grow very fast in pots, especially if 
the ts are secod in pane filled with water. 

The best soil for them is a stiffish loam with a 
dash of leaf mould. Any one can try the experi- 
ment for themselves, 

Thus, buy a penny bunch of watercresses, and 
convert them into cuttings by cutting the lower 
ends level or not and putting them about an 
inch in the earth. 

Water freely, and place in a shady place for a 
few days, if convenient; but in any case they 
will root and grow. 

Another way is to place a few shoots in a 
bottle or jar of water, and the watercress will do 
equally well. 

Even the poorest among us can grow their own 
watercress in a few old blacking bottles, if they 
change the water every second day. Watercress 
is an excellent blood ‘purifier, and if eaten fre- 
quently will save some doctor’s bills. 


TO USE UP “CIDER APPLES.” 

The abundance of cider apples this year can 
be utilised for jelly making. The following use- 
ful recipe will produce a jelly of a deep red colour 
and clear as rubies—and cider apples are wonder- 
fully cheap, too. Red cider apples are best, and 
especially the “ bitter sweets.” ‘T'ake 6 lbs. of 
edee apples, wash them, cut them into quarters, 
rind, pips, and all. Put them into a preserving 
pan, with two quarts of water. Boil till quite 
soft, then pour all this into a lerge muslin 9g, 
and squeeze all the juice out. Then pass the jui 
so pressed out through a flannel jelly-bag to clear 
it. Measure the juice back into the preserving 

n, and to every pinot of juice add 1 lb. of best 

ump sugar, stir it till the sugar is dissolved, then 
let it boil up without stirring. when a thick kind 
of cream will arise. Skim this off with a silver 
spoon, ad let the remainder of the liquid boil 
till it turns a bright red. Put into glasses or 
jars till cold, when it will be ready for use. If 
any flavouring is desired, the rind and juice of 
one lemon, or of one orange, or a few cloves can 


be added. 
ROSE GROWING. 

The rose is a foreign plant, coming probably 
from Central Asia; it was not known in ancient 
Egypt, no painted or sculptured representation 
being ever met with on its monuments nor on 
any tomb of the time of the Pharaohs—-the 
flower only appeared in the vailey of the Nile in 
the time of the Ptolemies. It was not known to 
the ancient Hebrews; the Rose of Sharon is a 
myth, due to error or excess of zeal on the part 
of the translators. No roses are seen on Assyrian 
monuments ; the Hindoos Knew nothing of them, 
the Greeks being, in point of fact, the first people 
to mention the queen of flowers. (ne writer, a 
Mohammedan, and probably a perverter of the 
truth into the bargain, says that he had grown a 
blue rose, and also a rose, red outside and blue 
within. One way of cultivating roses was to 
plant them in earth mixed with blood, and to 
water them with blood, the effect of this being 
that a magnificent crop of flowers was produced 
in the depth of winter. The Roman gormandieer, 
Apicius, gives a recipe for a plat aux roses, upon 
which, presumably, he was accustomed to feast. 


ON 


SOME CURIOUS ROOM 


DECORATIONS. 


At the Chicago Exhibition the room occupied by 
the manager of the Newspaper Press Depait- 
ment was entirely papered with the large type 
titles and headings cut off the fronts of news- 
pete as our name is in on the first page. 

ewspapers of all the countries, and, therefore, 
in all the languages of the world, were there, and 
the elips being well arranged, an attractivo, 
interesting, as well as novel, decoration resulted. 
The general idea of the design was stars radiating 
from a centre, repeated again and again, the 
spaces filled in with small headings. 

In Ipswich, a well-known dealer in stamps has 
had a room entirely papered from his stock. He 
had unused stamps employed alone, which, of 
course, was an expensive ides. It is on record 
that the landlord of an inn somewhere in Wales 
papered one of his apartments with used stainps, 
the process affording him occasional occupation 
and amusement for a period of ten years, but 
never before has a room been papered with 
unused stamps, and the work is altogether so 
curious and remarkable that some details 
respecting it will doubtless be read with interest. 

The room which has been thus “ treated ” 
measures fifteen feet by thirteen, but two sides 
are nearly hidden by large book-cases, behind 
which no stamps have been affixed. A skilled 
workman from a well-known firm of decorators 
was employed, and by way of commencement he 
was supplied with 150,000 stamps from which to 
select those most suitable. The decorator was 
engaged exclusively on this task for three 
months, working eleven hours a day. The total 
number of stamps employed was 44,068. The 
face value of the stamps amounts to £699 16s. {d., 
and their actual market value (many having 
long since become out uf use) to £124 18. 8d. 
Forty-eight vacieties were used, the various 
countries represented being the Argentine Re- 
pons Samoa, Bergedorf, Lubeck, Hanover, 

rvia, Cuba, the Roman States, the Philippine 
Islands, Alsace and Lorraine, and Sardinia, with 
an odd sixteen of English sixpenny stamps. 

The many tints of these ‘‘ morsels of mosaic ” 
have been soskilfully harmonised that the general 
effect is extremely pleasing and effective. The 
oddity of the thing is, of course, an overmaster- 
ing impression. The dado, or foot-piece, and 
the border above it consist of stamps of the 
Papal States, worked in a quaint pattern in 
seven colours. The frieze or band going round 
next to the ceiling is composed of Argentine 
Republic stamps in three colours, red and blue 
preponderating, worked in a Greek pattern, and 
the intermediate wall-spaces between frieze and 
dado are filled in with panels of different sizes 
and designs to suit the structural divisions of 
the room. Over the mantel-piece, for example, 
the year ‘* 1892” is worked in large figures made 
of small, square blue stamps—those of Bergedorf, 
which was one of the smaller German States ; 
large yellow stamps of Samoa—shilling ones, of 
the date 1892—form the background of tho 
figures ; around these are blue, red and green 
Sardinian stamps, and the rest of the panel is 
filled in with red-brown Cuban stamps, with 
little squares of sixpenny English stamps to 
accentuate the pattern. In other panels the 
curious neutral stamps of Alsace-Lorraine, which 
represent the transition stage of those provinces 
from France to Germany, are largely employed. 
Altogether the room presents a very attractive 
appearance even to the uninitated, and among 
experts it will probably be much talked of asa 
valuable and artistic “‘study in stamps.” 


TRUE LOVE. 

TrvE Love's the gift which (tod hath given 
To man alone beneath the Heaven! 
It is not Fantasy’s hot fire, 

Whose wishes, soon as granted, fly ; 
It liveth not in fierce Desire, 

With dead Desire it doth not die ; 
It is the secret Sympathy, 

The Silver link, the Silken tie 
Which Heart to Heart, and Mind to Mind, 
In Body and in Soul can bind. 

Scorr, 


Kindergarten Papers for Mothers. 


HOW TO TRAIN THE LITTLE ONES 
AT HOTFIE. 


Girt II.—Before the child has at all exhausted 
the delights of the balls of the first gift, he will 
be sufficiently developed to be able to use the 
second gift. This consists of a box containing a 
wooden ball (or sphere), a four-sided block 
(cube), and a cylinder or hollow tube. The 
sphere is provided with a loop for threading to a 
string, the cylinder has two 5 Se the cube has 
three, and is bored through the corners, two 
opposite edges, and two opposite faces. 

The wooden ball is the connecting link with 
the first gif-—the cube is the most striking con- 
trast—and the cylinder serves as a connecting 
link between the ball and the cube. 

Attract the child's attention to the new toy by 
tapping on the table with tho ball, he will at 
once recognise his old friend, but also there is 
enough difference to arouse his curiosity. When 
he handles the sphere he will feel the difference 
between the round, soft, light ball and the cold, 
hard, and heavier sphere, which is so like yet so 
unlike his old playmate. The sound which the 
child can produce by tapping with or dropping 
the sphere is one of the greatest sources of 
delight to him, and he may be taught to tap in 
time to music; let him roll it about or fasten it 
to a atring tightly twisted, and as the string 
unwinds the sphere will revolve. 

Then some day when he is playing with the 
sphere let him see the cube ; draw its edges and 
corners across his hand to arouse his curiosit 
and make him want to examine it. He will 
discover, though not able to express it, that the 
cube has many surfaces, and that it does not 
move easily like the ball. Mother should poiut 
out this quality by rolling the ball and giving the 
cube a push, and laughingly saying, “ Why 
don’t you try to catch the ball, little cube.” 
Show him that the cube will only stand on its 
faces by se‘ting it up on one edge or corner, 
when it at once falls over. After having 
counted the faces and edges, he will be ready to 
see the third form, the cylinder. [Fasten the cube 
to a tightly twisted string by the eyelet in the 
face, let the child watch the cube revolving, 
when he will see the form of the cylinder ; this 
form may then be shown him from the box and 
he can compare it with the ball and cube, for it 
has the roundness of the former and the flatness 
of the latter, and resembles both with regard to 
power of being moved and resting. Let him 
name objects which are like the globe in shape, 
a8 an orange, a marble; like the cube, as a box, 
or market basket; like the cylinder, as a garden 
roller ; let him play at rolling the grass with the 
cylinder. When the child is thoroughly 
familiar with these three forms, give him the 
third gift. 

Grrr II[.—This consist of a box containing a 
cube divided into eight equal cubes, and gives 
the child much pleasure, as he is able to 
pull it to pieces, and put it together again. 
Mother first divides it into halves for him to eee, 
and then lets him do the same; the mere doing 
of this pleases him, because it gratifies two 
instincts which now begin to stir in the child, 
the one a “‘ spirit of investigation,’ he wishes to 
look below the surface, and see the inside of 
things, and how they are made; the other “ the 
creative instinct,” which impels the child to 
build, to make, to put together, 

With this gift the child may build objects of 
various kinds, always starting from the whole 
cube, and building one object from another 
with slight changes. A few of the objects he 
may build are—a chair, yates, engine, church, 
cross, window, etc. Mother should tell him a 
story about the objects he builds, Let him 
learn to divide the cube ints halves, quarters 
and eighths, and to count the bricks, and thus 
get a good idea of addition and subtraction. 
He may also make various patterns with the 
bricks ; take four bricks as a centre and arrange 
the others round this in various positions, or 
make a hollow square with the four bricks and 
arrange the others around. These patterns may 
be multiplied indefinitely. Frsr unp Trev, 

The next article will be on Gifts LV,, V,, 
and VI.] 
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houses is, that the town desires to stop such 
disorderly houses, and will pay its official's 
expenses incurred for that object. But sup- 
pose the Tynemouth Watch Committee did 
not uphold their Chief Constable upon this 
occasion, not only would he be unable to prose- 
cute his cases to their end, but every other 
Chief Constable in the kingdom will be 
deterred in a most effectual manner from 
proceeding henceforth against any houses 
before the Licensing Justices. Before even 
the Licensing Justices, mark, because all a 
publican would have to do would be to 
app2al, and get his licence on appeal as a 
matter of course! It is clear at once that 
this impertinent attempt to muzzle the police 
on the part of “the trade” is more justly 
described by the word that we have placed 
at the head of this article than by any other 
available term. 

Weare glad to believe that it is not going 
to be a successful attempt. The opinion of 
eminent counsel has been taken by the 
Tynemouth Town Council, and cases have 
been cited to them in which three judges of 
the High Court have distinctly ruled that a 
Town Council isauthorised to spend the public 
money in opposing the continuance of licenses 
under such circumstances. Moreover, it 
would have been better for ‘the trade,” 
perhaps, to have “ tried this dodge on ” almost 
anywhere else than on Tyneside. The old 


CHEEK. 


We must apologise for our heading, but we 
have vainly sought another word to express 
the situation. Like a certain Hebrew king, 
“the trade,” having won a victory more or 
leas real at the late election, is ‘‘ waxing fat 
and kicking.” An entirely original proceed- 
ing indicative of this state of mind on the 
part of “the trade” is before us. The Watch 
Committee of the Town Council of Tyne- 
mouth have, in accordance with their duty, 
instructed their Chief Constable to oppose at 
Brewster Sessions the renewal of the licenses 
of five houses, against which the police had 
complaints. Those complaints were sup- 
ported by sworn evidence, and accordingly 
the Justices at Brewster Sessions gave their 
decision against the licenses. The owners of 
the houses in question have decided to appeal 
against this judgment, as they havea perfect 
right to do, to the Court of Quarter S ssions. 
So far all is plain sailing. This isa usual 
and ordinary course of procedure — the 
novelty is now about to begin. It is, of 
course, necessary that the Chief Constable, 
in supporting his case at Quarter Sessions, 
shall have power to pay hie legal representa- 
tives and his witnesses the proper court fees. 
It is also necessary that he should thus 
appear on the hearing of the appeal, not only 
in order to fulfil his duty of seeing that 
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12 months es ao 6s. 6d. badly-conducted houses are closed, but also | Northumbrian temper, developed by and 
x ” * ve oe =| because, should he fail to appear to prove descending from many generations of Border 
e ee 5. . 


again to Quarter Sessions what he has 
already proved to the satisfaction of 
the justices, the case would be given against 
him without consideration by the Quarter 
Sessions Bench, and he would then be 
required to pay!the whole of the costs of both 
sides for the entire proceedings. From every 
point of view, therefore, the Chief Constable 
must go to Quarter Sessions to support his 
case. But it is needless to add that this 
gentleman does not go in his private capacity 
—he appears as the responsible servant of 
the Watch Committee, in fulfilment of his 
duty ; necessarily therefore the Town Council, 
acting on behalf of the town, would pay all 
proper expenses that were incurred. 


warriors, who had to be ever ready to hold their 
own against a foe, is not wont to give way 
without a struggle. During the discussion, 
more than one of the members of the 
Tynemouth Town Council fearlessly stated 
that he was personally prepared to stand 
the risk of being “surcharged” with the 
amount that he might authorise to be 
expended in the public interests in this 
matter, supposing it were at length decided 
that such expenditure cannot legally be made 
or authorised by a Town Council. 

Plainly, if “ the trade” did succeed in this 
effort to prevent the police from opposing the 
renewal of licenses to badly-conducted houses, 
an instant alteration in the law would be 
demanded by public opinion. No respectable 
person is in favour of allowing houses to be 
kept open which impartial evidence shows 
to have not been properly managed. This is 
not a question of temperance, but one of 
public order ; and if ‘‘the trade” suppose 
that they would have only temperance 
opinion to meet they make a great mistake. 
But we do not at all believe either that the 
Tynemouth Town Council will shrink from 
supporting their Chief Constable in the full 
performance of his duty, or that, if the 
solicitors to “the trade” press their point, 
they will be sustained in it by the High 
Court of Justice. They are the less likely 
to persevere in their attempt because, 1” 
fact, the Chief Constable of Tynemouth has 
duly appeared to support his case, and the 
Quarter Sessions Bench has upheld in every 
instance the Brewster Sessions decision. 
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Our Preminm Scheme. 


We are desirous of increasing the circulation of 
Tux Woman's Sienat, and ask for the aid of 
our readers in doing so. Will you kindly show 
the paper to every lady whom you think likely 
to be interested in it? Or send specimen copies 
wy pe to distant friends, with a suggestion 

t they should order it weekly? every 
reader will get only one new subscriber our 
efforts to make the apet attractive and useful 
to all will be greatly helped thereby. 

In order to show our 5 cag ere of such 
voluntary help we make the following offer, 
which will hold good up to Christmas :— 

To anybody who sends us the name and 
address and subscription per post, paid in 
advance for six months, of two NEw subscribers, 
we will send a packet of nice new Christmas cards. 

To anybody who sends us three NEW subscrip- 
tions for six months we will forward any one 
a of the following standard books, well 

und and clearly printed, two volumes for six 
new subscribers, and more volumes in the same 


A document, said to have been drawn up 
by the solicitors of the Licenses’ Insurance 
Association, has now, however, been served 
upon the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of 
the borough of Tynemouth, informing them 
that in case they shall pass a resolution to 
indemnify the Chief Constable against any 
costs which he may have to bear in opposing 
the said licenses at Quarter Sessions, ‘the 
trade’s” representatives intend to contest the 
legality of such payments being made out of 
the rates. The bearing of this is easily seen. 
The Chief Constable cannot be expected to 
personally undertake the risk of having to bear 
a liability of some hundreds of pounds. Yet, 
if he fail to appear at Quarter Sessions, he 
is technically liable for the whole amount of 
the costs, just as he is also liable for them in 
case the appeal is accepted by the Quarter 
Sessions bench. Of course, the understand- 
ing on which the Chief Constable opposes 
licenses being renewed to badly-conducted 


proportion. 

List of books offered —By Charlotte Bronte, 
‘‘ Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” “ Vilette.’ By the 
author of “John Halifax”: ‘‘ The Ogilvies,” 
ee axe Husband.” By Mrs. Gaskell, “ Cran- 
ford,” “Mary Barton,” “Ruth.” By Mrs. Prentiss, 
ae Sedge 8 Heavenward.” By Miss Alcott, 
“ Little Women and Good Wives.” By Miss 
Wetherall, “The Wide, Wide World,” ‘‘ The 
Old Helmet.” 

Roxes :—The sender of the subscriptions 
pledges herself that the subscribers are new ones 
obtained by her. Each name and address must 
be clearly written on a separate piece of paper, 
and have postal order for the amount (3s. 3d.) 
pinned on; and then the request for the 
premium preferred and the sender’s name and 


After Saturday nevt the Editorial Address HM he 
address must be pinned to the rest. 


é . : CG 
30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, HW, 
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Faweett to the Women’s Congress at Notting- 
ham, is an argument for woman's suffrage by its 
own extreme ability and its admirable tone, 
quite apart from the arguments so well put 
forward in its substance. That women like Mrs. 
Faweett, and like that daughter of hers who a 
few years ago startled the world by taking her 
place in the Cambridge University lists above 
the Senior Wrangler, should be refused the 
power to vote which is given to every illiterate 
Irish peasant-man and every English male 
labourer, even though they be returned convicts, 
released lunatics, or recently paupers, is an out- 
rage. The opinions of women will never 
command attention and respect so long as sex 
is thus magnified as more worthy to rule than 
intellect and character. 
e e 


surely the suggestion is a reasonable one. 
Policemen are instantly dismissed if they drink 
anything on duty ; if they were all abstainers, 
they could not be tempted to transgress this 
rule 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


TuE Conference of Women Workers is sitting 
at Nottingham as we write. Reports, nearly 
verbatim, of two most interesting papers are 
given in our present number, and a general out- 
line of the whole meetings will be supplied next 
week. The president for the year of the 
“National Union of Women Workers” is the 
wife of the Bishop of Peterborough, Mrs. 
Creighton; Lady Laura Ridding being the 
president of the Nottingham Committee. Several 
of the speakers are the wives of clergymen. The 
local honorary secretary is Mrs. Arnold Gem, 
the wife of the Vicar of All Saints, Nottingham. 
The Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton, whose paper we give, 
is a clergyman’s wife, and Mrs. Wodehouse, from 
whose paper on “ Work in Villages” we are 
making extracts for next week, holds a similar 
position. 


The Stansfeld fund is not closed, asit is desired 
to make it as large as possible to endow the 
purpose of appoiating a special examiner into 
women’s legal interests, and subscriptions should 
be sent as soon as possible to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mrs. Pennington, 17, Hyde Park Terrace, W. 


Lord Salisbury has, at all events on paper, 
and at any rate for the moment, settled the 
Armenian trouble. Certain of the requirements 
of the ambassadors, such as the right to visit the 
Armenians who have been put in prison, and to 
ascertain what evidence there is against them, 
have been granted, and the Sultan has consented 
to sign a document consenting to and ordering 
various reforms, The reforms promised and the 
guarantees for their being carried out are both 
much less than were originally demanded by the 
Powers. Whether they are not utterly in- 
sufficient, as there is too much reason to fear 
from past experience, time alone will show. 

e e e 


Moreover, the exclusion of women from 
political voting is a folly, for no one can doubt 
that the intellect and the character of thousands 
of the women who are forbidden to affect the 
result of an election would be a most welcome 
and valuable counterpoise to the mass of ignor- 
ance and selfishness which now makes itself felt 
at the polls. It is not women, it is the public 
service, that chiefly suffers by the exclusion. 


At last week’s meeting of the London County 
Council, the Public Health and Housing Com- 
mittee reported on the alterations which it is 
proposed to make in Somers Town. The total 
net cost of this scheme is estimated at £51,650. 
Of this sum about £12,500 affects property of 
which Lady Henry Somerset is the owner, and 
the whole of this amount Lady Henry herself 
will undertake to pay in the long run. Besides 
this, she is willing to incur heavy law, costs, in 
order to obtain the necessary legal sanction for 
her property being so charged to her successors 
in her settled estate, should the arrangements 
not be completed in her lifetime. Well may the 
Committee say, ‘‘ The Council will, we feel sure, 
appreciate the willingness shown by Lady Henry 
Somerset to co-operate with the Council in this 
manner,” 


Not all the lady speakers, however, are con- 
nected thus closely and officially with the Estab- 
lished Church. Lady Battersea, so long known 
as Mrs. Cyril Flower, was by birth a member of 
the great Rothschild family. She is speaking 
upon “Temperance Work in Villages.” Miss 
Christabel Coleridge is the granddaughter of the 
famous poet, and herself well knownas a novelist. 
Her speech is on “‘ The Responsibilities of Refine- 
ment.” Mrs. Percy Bunting is the wife of the 
editor of the Contemporary Review, and well 
known as acolleague of Mrs. Josephine Butler ; 
she introduces the topic of reforms needful in 
the Act for the protection of girls, Miss Baddeley, 
who speaks upon “ Technical Classes under the 
County Councils,” is the director of the Gloucester 
School of Cookery. Miss Clifford, a well-known 
Poor Law Guardian, gives an address on her 
special work, and Mrs. Amie Hicks and Mrs, 
Sidney Webb take their well-known line of 
advocating legal restrictions on the labour of 
women. 


Meantime, the necessity of the unfortunate 
villagers who have been pillaged and despoiled 
remains as great as ever. Paper concessions 
from Constantinople do not restore to them their 
ruined crops, their slain flocks and herds, and 
their burnt homes. The work of charity in this 
regard is something quite apart from the work of 
diplomacy. The Armenian Committee has 
already made considerable remittances for the 
sufferers, £1,000 being sent by the Duke of 
Westminster during last week. 


Lord Salisbury has appointed himself Lord | 
Warden of the Cinque Ports in succession to the 
Marquis of Dufferin. This means, in the first 
place, that the most admirable of ambassadors is 
going to leave Paris, and does not care to retain 
the marine residence on this shore which was so 
convenient for him when constantly travelling 
backwards and forwards between England and 
France. Wherever Lord Dufferin is, his admirable 
tact, his magnificent manners, and his literary 
skill are an advantage to the country that he 
represents ; but nowhere, perhaps, would all this 
be more appreciated than in Paris. Lady 
Dafferin’s stately grace, energy, and ability have 
also found fit scope in the French metropolis. 


After a very welcome lull, political speeches 
are beginning again. Lord Rosebery has had 
a great reception at Scarborough, but his speech 
was chiefly remarkable for its avoidance, amidst 
the summary which he gave of the causes of the 
late Liberal defeat, of the question of how far 
the Local Veto Bill was responsible for the 
result. He mentioned many other reasons for 
the loss by the Liberals of power, and amongst 
them, he declared, was the circumstance that 
the easiest part of the mission of the progressive 
party has now been almost completely accom- 
plished in the various enfranchising measures 
which have brought into the pale of voters 
nearly all classes of the community. At this 
point Lord Rosebery ought to have referred to 
the fact that one-half of the human race still 
require enfranchisement on the very same prin- 
ciples on which men have had it. But although 
he addressed his speech, with reiteration, to the 
“ladies ” as well as to the “ gentlemen” present, 
he omitted all reference to the work which 
women have done in Liberal causes, and to the 
accession of strength which, in some directions, 
at least, might be expected from their admission 
to the franchise. So long as the Liberal leaders 
ignore and insult in this way the claims of women 
to political justice, so long they will fail to secure 
the warm and active support of avery large pro- 
portion of the women who nevertheless approve 
generally of truly Liberal principles ia politics, 


Another portion of the property in question 
is owned by Lord Southampton, and Alderman 
the Rev. Fleming Williams spoke with some 
justifiable asperity of the refusal of that noble- 
man to follow the generous and public-spirited 
example of Lady Henry Somerset. 


Here again we are brought back to the 
anomaly of making representation, whether in 
the House of Lords or in the House of Commons, 
depend upon sex. For the representative of 
the peerage who in this case is showing public 
spirit, and a proper sense—nay, a generous sense 
—of the duties that devolve upon owners of 
property, cannot help to make our laws, while the 
one who selfishly takes all that can be got from 
the public without regard to any other considera- 
tion than his personal ones, is a member of the 
Upper Chamber. Part of the programme of the 
Women’s Franchise League is the amendment of 
the House of Lords, because of this anomaly that 
women who would be entitled by birth to a vote 
there if they were men are excluded by reason of 
being women. Lady Henry Somerset is the 
eldest child of her father, Earl Somers, and had 
she been ason would, of course, have had a seat in 
the House of Lords; and much to the credit of 
that House it would be to have such a member. 

e e e 

A paper by Dr. Annie McCall was read at the 
recent Temperance Conference. She was on firm 
ground in denouncing the system of grocers’ 
licences as responsible for a considerable amount 
of secret drinking on the part of women of the 
lower middleclass, She suggested that the pol ce 
should be compelled to be total abstainers, and 


An interesting event of the past week has 
been the opening of the Training College for 
Teachers at Cambridge. Training colleges for 
elementary school teachers have long existed, 
but the idea that high school teachers also re- 
quire training is quite a modern one. In most 
respects, indeed, middle-class people have been 
much neglected, and one of the crying needs of 
the time is the organisation of our secondary 
education generally. Meantime, the preparation 
of teachers at the Cambridge Training College 
and at the Maria Grey Training College is a 
valuable work, 


e e 


Miss E. P. Hughes, the principal of the Cam- 
bridge College, is herself an Honours woman of 
Cambridge, and ever since taking her double 
first degree—or what would have been such had 
she been a man—she has devoted herself to this 
work, which she founded. The new buildings 
have been erected largely by aid of a grant of 
¢2,000 from the Pfeiffer trustees. Amongst 
those taking part in the opening ceremony were 
the Marquis of Ripon, Dr. Sophie Bryant, and 
Mrs. Sidgwick. 


We trust that any of our readers who may not 
be thoroughly convinced upon this fundamental 
and important question of the women’s franchise 
will read carefully the paper by Mrs. Henry 
Fawcett, which we have great pleasure in giving 
in another column, ‘This paper, read by Mrs. 
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HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
UP-TO-DATE. 


By Lvuorz Heaton ARMSTRONG, 
Author of “Good Form,” “ Modern Etiquette,” 
“ Letters to a Bride,” ete. 


THE WEDDING RECEPTION. 


Tux bride’s mother is the first to return to the 
house, and she takes her stand near the drawing- 
room door ready to receive the guests. The 
bride’s father is not far off, but the bride and 
bridegroom stand side by side under the chan- 
delier, or near the mantelpiece, or under the 
arch dividing the two rooms—anywhere where 
they may be easily seen, so that the guests can 
make their way to them as soon as they have 
spoken to the host and hostess. 

The gentlemen leave their hats in the hall at 
a wedding ; they do not hold them in their hands 
as they dc when paying a call. No lady ever 
removes her bonnet or hat at a wedding party ; 
she goes up to the drawing-room just as she 
comes from the church, unless she happens to 
be wearing a very heavy wrap, when she would 
leave it in the hall on her way up, or give it to a 
servant to put in the ante-room. If it is a very 
large wedding, one of the downstairs rooms 
would be turned into a cloak-room, and the 
cloaks would be ticketed by the attendants. 

The hostess shakes hands with every guest who 
enters (unless she has already spoken to them in 
church), and then they make their way to the 
happy pair, and offer their congratulations to 
both. America the bride sometimes stands 
under a great bell made of white flowers, which 
is suspended from the ceiling. In England the 
fireplace seems to be the favourite place, as it 
makes an excellent background when it is full of 
flowers and ferns. I once saw a bride stand near 
the entrance to a conservatory, which was veiled 
by a royal blue curtain, and this also made an 
artistic background for the dead-white dress. 

When the guests have paid their respects to 
the bride they usually make their way to the 
placo where the wedding presents are on view, 
. and this should always be in a different room 
from the one in which the reception takes place, 
as otherwise.circulation is too much impeded. 
The presents should be arran all round the 
room, on small tables and cabinets, the visiting- 
card of the giver being affixed to each gift; the 
same card which accompanied the present in the 
first instance, with some good wish written 
at the top. The presents should be grouped as 
much as possible, the silver in one place, the 
jewellery in another. Fans look best spread 
open and arranged on a large stand, so that they 
resemble a flight of butterflies. Silver is best 
shown off by a background of royal blue or moss- 
green velvet. Yellow or pink roses are sometimes 
laid carefully on the table amongst the gifts, and 
I have seen a miniature orange-tree placed in 
the centre of a table with excellent effect. 

At a winter wedding it is not always possible 
to get as many flowers as one would wish, and 
in this case one must use plenty of Liberty silk 
scarves or bows of gold-coloured ribbon, and 
these look very decorative dotted about amongst 
the gifts. A dining or billiard table is a very 
good thing for the display of wedding-presents ; 
it is always covered with fine white cloths or with 
lengths of coloured velvet. There is always a 
fine display of presents at a large wedding, as 
every one who accepts the invitation is supposed 
to send a gift. 

Introductions are generally made during the 
interval which precedes the wedding-breakfast 
or tea, the host or hostess telling the more 
important guests whom they are to escort. 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 


He called her “ dear,” and took her hand, 
Somehow she seemed to understand ; 
And when the soft June days had come, 
When roses bloom and brown bees hum, 
Two souls with but a single thought 

Had sweetly into one been wrought, 

And later, as the months went by 

On wings that always seemed to fly, 

He paid her bills, year after year, 

And with a sigh, he called her “ dear.” 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By tue Aursor or “Supper DisHes FOR 
PEoPLE wiTtH SMALL MEANS,” ETC. 


THEse papers are addressed to mistresses of 
small houses, artisans’ wives, and cottagers. We 
are all anxious to have our cookeries as nice, 


tasty, and nourishing as possible; but we have 
also to think of the most important part of the 
business, that is the £.s.d. Also we have to con- 
sider our time, which to many of us is of the 
greatest importance. Now I propose, for our 
mutual benefit, that we have a little chat 
together, on the subject of good, tasty, and 
economical cooking; and also as to the best 
meaus of saving time in the doing of it. 

I do earnestly wish that every one of my sisters, 
housewives with small means, should fully realize 
the benefit of what I call my “ kindly friends,” 
“The Baking Jar,” “Farina Boiler,” ‘Gourmet 
Boiler,” “‘ Double Baking Pan,” “The Batter,” 
and “The Steamer.” 

We will first take the ‘‘ Baking Jar ;” this is a 
plain brown-ware jar—Nottingham ware, with 
straight sides, and a cover to it. One of about six 
inches in diameter is a convenient size; but if 
you are cooking for a large family party, you 
would require one quite nine inches in diameter. 
I will now give you what I consider a most appe- 
tising dish, called ‘‘ Beef to Imitate Hare,” cooked 
in this one of my “kindly friends,” the 
baking jar. 

Take three or four pounds of neck or some other 
cheap part of beef, rub it with two tablespoonsful 
of brown sugar, and three tablespoonsful of 
vinegar, and place it in a pan; turn and baste it 
with this mixture and its own juice every day, 
for two or three days. Put a piece of fat into 
the baking jar the size of a walnut, and then 
the meat. 

Add a piece of mace, a “ pastille de legume,” 
(or browning ball, which all good grocers’ shops 
keep, and which is quite cheap), a teaspoonful 
of salt, half a teaspoonfal of pepper, a large 
teaspoonful of flour, mixed up in a tablespoonfal 
of red currant jelly (or currant jam will do 
if you mash it up with a little water and 
strain it), and a teaspoonful of very finely 
chopped onion. Pour over it all a pint of cold 
water, and /aie from two to four hours, according 
to the quality of the meat ; miad the jar is close 
covered,.end shake it up while cooking two or 
three times, but do not on any account uncorer 
it, as by doing so you will allow the aroma of 
the condiments, the flavours, and the steam to 
escape. The nourishing juices of the meat, which 
are always drawn out more or less by the cooking, 
are caught up in the gravy, and therefore there 
is no waste at all. The jelly or jam is not 
absolutely necessary, but is a great advantage. 
But now that sugar is so cheap, most homes 
might well indulge in a little jam making each 
summer. 

I consider this “ baking-jar” one of the most 
perfect, economical, and time-saving methods of 
cooking. Supposing your gravy is not quite thick 
im to please you, add a few finely grated bread 
crumbs. Serve with savoury dumplings, red 
currant or gooseberry jam, or a sugar and vinegar 
sauce. 

Bones will make stock for a quite nice soup. 
Slice up one large onion into a saucepan, add a 
piece of fat the size of a walnut, and fry the 
onion in it until alight brown colour; put in the 
bones, and add a teaspoonful each of chopped 
mixed sweet herbs, salt, vinegar, and sugar, and 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, add two 
quarts of cold water, and put it on to boil. Slice 
up @ pint measure full of mixed vegetables, 
anything you have at your disposal, such as 
carrots, parsnips, turnips, potatoes, beetroot, 
Jerusalem artichokes, and cabbage. 

When the stock boils, skim it off the top, and 
then put in the vegetables and boil for several 
hours; before serving thicken it with two table- 
spoonfuls of flour or crumbs of bread; after about 
ten minutes’ boiling, serve. Little suet dumplings, 
with a small quantity of chopped herbs in them, 
boiled in the soup, are a dehcious addition, only 
then do not thicken the soup. 


EMILY pe Vere Maruew, 


Our Pribate Advertisement Column. 
READ CAREFULLY. 


made in \. res count as one word, if in a grou 

Adverdeoments should revah us by Friday rhoming [or by 

next week’s 0. e t 

advertisement without giving a reason. iain 
In replying to an 


side, the J wore, 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for cach letter you 
want sent on, loose in your envelope to us; address this 
outer envelnps ‘‘ Department P., Woman's SIGNAL Office 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon St., London,” stamp to the 
peeper welest, and post. We will then take out and 
address forward your replies to the advertiser, and 
farther communications will be direct between you both. 
Postcards will not be forwarded. 

This column being set apart for the use of private persone 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, ers’ ad- 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 

Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 
affording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the ‘‘ Miscellaneous” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose), 
canno’ be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


Dre: 


ss. 
A, 170. I['ea-gown, very handsome, and nearl 
new, crimson Oashmere, yellow silk front. Suit 
rather stout lady. Cost £44s. Sell, 18s. 6d., Mourning. 


A, 173. (100d Black Coat and Skirt, suit lady, 
medium height. Cost £4. Sell 163. 


A, 175. [adian Rampore Chudder Shawls. Few 
received fortn'ght ago. Soft, warm, endless 
wash and wear. 22s.9d. Hatf Eoglish price. Approval free. 


A, 176. [)ress-piece material, nice stuff, onl 
D ok: Pattern sent. : ss as 


Private Lodgings and Board. 


O, 100. A lady (cultivated and musical) wishes 

to share her little home (Surrey) with another 
lady (one child not objected to). Very moderate terms to 
one who would assist in domestic duties and with a little 
girl’s lessons. 


O, 101, Young lady wanted, who, in return 

for refined home, would help in small house 

and io teaching little girl of eight and a half daily; only 
two in family, near Redhill, 


Pets. : 
D, 101. Weltbred Scotch Terrier Pup, pedigree, 


dog, two months old. Price one guinea. 


Miscellaneous. 


D, 100, Billiard table for Sale (Thurston), 9 ft. 

by 4% ft., Cues, Billiard, Pool, and Pyramid 
Balls, Marking Boards, etc., long mahogany seat and gas 
lights, all for £20. Bargain. Oost £65. 


Wanted. 


W, 100. rpurkey or other nice Carpet, or hand- 
some largerug, cheap. Alen Wardrobe, carved 

oak, or something else suitable to stand in sitting-room, 

for hanging clothes in. State size and where to bs seen. 


W, 101. Bookcase: or open shelves, ia light oak, 
wanted. 


It has been asked, ‘‘ Does advertising pay?” 
A person advertised (says the Mainzer 
Nachrichten) that he would pay five marks to 
the sender of the largest potato. In less than 
fifteen days the clever advertiser found himself 
in possession of as many sacks full of the very 
finest potatoes, which, after paying the five 
marks promised for the Jargest example, might 
be reckoned a very profitable speculation. 

* *& * 

Frogs and toads lay numbers of small eggs. 
They are dropped in the water like fish-spawn, 
in long clusters or strings. The Surinam toad 
carries her eggs soldered together like a honey- 
comb on her back. The Aliphes carries them 
between her legs, rolled up in a bunch. 

* * + 

A groat is often called a “joey” from J oseph 
Hume, M.P., who strongly recommended the 
coinage for the sake of paying short cab fares 
and tipping railway porters. 

* * * 

A health journal says you ought to take three- 
quarters of an hour for dinoer. It is well also, 
perhaps, to add a few vegetables and a piece of 
meat. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


Wuar to wear is a highly important matter, but 
when to wear it is even more to the point. 
Suitability is the secret of successful dress, and it 


is very annoying to see the right toilette worn on 
the wrong on. Take, for example, the case 


of the white felt hat. It is only a week ago that 
I dilated on its —— said how welcome. 
was its ap ce atan afternoon party. We! 
one day this week I had occasion to go into the 
City, and I saw a girl get into an omnibus, wear- 
ing a white felt hat. Mud under foot, and fog 
all around, a dowdy dress and a smart white 
hat! What a dreadful combination! I looked 
at that hat more in sorrow than in anger, and 
wished I had never written of that fashion. 
Over-dress and under-dress are the Scylla and 
Charybdis of the feminine world, 
but I feel sure the former state is 
w orse than the latter. 

The dress-makers are doing their 
best to exterminate the blouse, but 
it will certainly die hard if at all! 
The fashion is so comfortable and 
convenient that we cannot willingly 
let it die, and we must perforce 
retain it for house-wear, even if we 
no longer think it suitable for smart 
—— The new velvet blouses 
have the most engaging appearance, 
and nothing could look better on 
a dull winter morning. Some of 
them are made in narrow stripes of 
velvet and satin (the latest idea 
being to weave a moiré pattern 
above them, making them look 
exactly as if they were spoilt by the 
rain !), but the prettiest ones are 
made in shepherd’s check in black 
and white or red and black. These 
blouses should be very simple in 
cut, with a plain collar and turned- 
up cuffs. They are sometimes 
brightened up by jewelled belts, 
made of sequins, beads, and 
‘‘ jewels” sewn on tothe thickest 
elastic, in artistic patterns. These 
belts are expensive to buy, buta 
very fair imitation of them might 
be made at home for far less money. 

Some of the prettiest blouses for 
morning wear are made of flannel 
—a humble material enough, you 
will say, but artists will tell you 
that there are few fabrics which fall 
into more beautiful folds than this 
same flannel; and the patterns are 
very artistic—Paisley designs in top 
shades of pink or blue, mixed with 
white, or red, or orange toned down 
with black. These are also made 
in a simple style, as they are meant 
for morning wear; but they are 
really prettier than silk. 

I paid another visit to Mr. Peter 
Robinson’s since I wrote my last 
article, and I think thatsome account 
of the costume novelties seen at this 
excellent establishment, where 
“ everything that ladies wear ” is to 
be had of the newest and best, at 
strictly reasonable prices, cannot 
fail to be interesting to my readers. 

Some handsome models in the 
dress department give a good idea 


NEW WALKING DRESS AT 


of the latest styles. A pretty evening bodice was | 


in white tulle, with a full berthe caught down 
atintervals with sprays of lily of the valley, with 
wide bows of ribbon in white and lily-leaf green 
on either shoulder. 
a harmony in black and white ; the jacket of black 
velvet laid over white silk, with a loose white 
silk front, the sleeves of black velvet slashed 


with white, the revers fastened back with a | 


single “diamond” button. A beautiful visiting 
dress was in electric blue silk-canvas, shot 
with amber, and trimmed with coffee-coloured 
lace and brown velvet, figured with blue and 
yellow flowers. Everything ia this model was 
harmonious, the combinations of colour were 


An exquisite tea-jacket was | 


well thought out, and the result was a thorough - 


Success. 


M be 1 d by a moment's glance at | 
Thats ian by % . as it looks so well set in accordeon pleats. The , 


the illustration than by many words, of the 


charming simplicity with which Messrs. Peter 
Robinson are turning out their “ tailor-mades.” 
This dress, in dark blue (or other coloured or 
black) ladies’ cloth, with velvet collar, strapped 
seams and harmonising buttons, is the perfection 
of neatness and finish, and as ladylike and quiet 
as it is smart. 

When I had finished looking at the tea- 
gowns, I strayed into the department for 
children’s clothes—always a fascinating depart- 
ment toa woman. Two tiny overcoats in blue 
face-cloth looked as if they would walk off their 
stands. One was made with big sleeves and 
trimmed with grey moufion, all ready for a little 
girl. The other had a beaver collar and manly 
sleeve, and was obviously intended for a little 


lower is gathered in toa deep yoke, and 
there is no sash round the waist. A lovely 


° pink 

out of the pattern, with a rosette here and there. 
A somewhat similar frock was in ee veer 
veiling, trimmed with black lace and satin 
ribbon. Both these dresses had high bodices 
and long (or elbow) sleeves; how much prettier 
and how much more sensible thanithe low frocks 
we used to wear in the days of our childhood ! 


| WHY INDIAN WOMEN ARE EARLY 


OLD. 


man of five. I was struck with the preponder- | Gixts in India are often marcied in very early 


ance of white pelisses amongst the models, and | life, and even 


‘ie ° 


Peer 


“+ 
& 


Ass Ca 


was told that children up to four will wear 
little else this season. White satin, trimmed 
with Mongolian fur, looked wonderfully dainty, 
as did white peau de mouton, with beaver revers. 
More durable overcoats were made in blue, 


| green, or dust colour, trimmed with various 


kinds of fur. 

I am very much in favour of these long, loose 
coats for children, as they look so much tidier 
out of doors than short jackets which show a 
different coloured dress underneath. Dressed in 
one of these long coats and a stylish hat, a child 
is got ready for walking in a minute, and the 
whole effect is harmonious. The little coats at 
“Peter's” are all made with two box-pleats at 
the back and cut perfectly loose in front, so 
there is plenty of room for the dress underneath. 
Dressy frocks are chiefly made in nun’s veiling, 


MESSRS. PETER ROBINSON'S. 


though they do not go to really 
live with hae prskenes’) till they 
are near their teens, t suffer 
much from their pasar | state. 
Few reforms will do more to help 
our Indian sisters than abolishing 
early marriage. In the city of 
Lahore it is not uncommon to see 
a girl of eight or so decked with 
all the paraphernalia of a house 
mistress. She is hung with many 
costly and heavy ornaments. Her 
tiny ears are doubled under the 
weight of often 14 gold or silver 
rings of more than an inch in 
diameter in each ear. Her nose is 
usually bored in the right nostril 
<i ile dinehe both ge and the 

middle diaphragm. © nose-ri 
in the North-west is often mone 
than 6 inches in diameter, so that 
a@ women eats and drinks through 
it while it like a big pendant. 
It is often so heavy that it is held 
and prevented from splitting the 
nostril by a chain or thread tacked 
‘ to a braid of hair. At Shikarpur 
and Karachi women wear very heavy 
‘ and clumsy nose-rings held fast by 
a strong silk thread fastened to the 
hair. It completely hides the nose 
A stranger will imagine, on looking 
from oe i ae that a ee 
equipped with this weapon of Indian 
beauty has no nose at all Tight 
bracelets, often more than two 
dozen on each wrist, and other 
metallic ligaments on the arms and 
the ankles, greatly mar the natural 
symmetry of Indian women’s limbs. 
hese veers if placed upon a 
soldier, will make him smart under 
them in march. Imagine an Indian 
woman ulways accoutred with this 
heavy panoply and swaddled in 
suffocating drapery. It is only the 
; fashion or custom that endears them 
. to an Indian child-wife. Add to 
i the above the effects of early mar- 
. riage, with its unremitting duties, 
in the Indian hot climate, and you 
have very nearly all the causes of 
the early old age of Indian women. 
In mountainous districts where 
women join their husbands in 
agricultural work, they retain their 
youth and beauty just as long as 

men do. 

The poor little girl-wives are made 
miserable in many ways, too. While yet children, 
too young to protect themselves, they are made 
to go to live with a mother-in-law, who is some- 
times harsh and even cruel to the child. Recently, 
at the court of Mr. Abdul Kader, Deputy Magis- 
trate of Alipore, 2 Mahommedan married girl of 
Bhowanipore, aged about 9 year s, appeared, and 
exhibited several marks, caused through burns 
all over the body, which, she said, were inflicted 
by means of red-hot iron tongs by her aunt-in- 
law and mother-in-law in consequence of a 
quarrel between them and the complainant's 
mother. The magistrate yranted warrants for 
the arrest of the defendants. 


Oriental names ending in ‘‘an’”’ have the 
accent almost invariably on the last syllable, as 
Teheran, Beloochistan. 


@ur Open Columns. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


— ee 


To Correspondents. 


All letters and MSS. to be addressed “ The 
Editor.” If payment is required for any matter 
sent (if published), this must be stated on the first 
page. Write legibly,on one side only of the paper. 
If unaccepted MSS. have a stamped wrapper or 
envelope attached they will be returned, but the 
Editor is not responsible for accidental loss. 


OPENING MUSEUMS ON SUNDAY. 
To the Editor of Taz Woman's Sianat. 


Mapam,—Museum Sunday is approaching’ 
when ministers in favour of the idea as 
truly religious say from their pulpits—Let 
us have our museums, picture-galleries, etc., 
mabiiaal’y open on Sundays. With the 
masses, Sunday is their only free day, the 
one day in the seven they have to rest and 
refresh their minds. Surely it is our duty, our 

rivilege, to do all in our power to help them, 

y dispelling the darkness of ignorance, and 
n shag the light and delight of knowledge ; 
is the nation can do by opening all her best 
treasures to them. No one should rest satisfied 
with their own individual good, but in all things 


relating to the public weal should frankly con- 
sider the benefit of all. Love, duty, propriety, 


should guide us, and surely propriety would say, 
ut it in the power of the masses to have what 
is a joy, a delight, and an elevating influence to 
us; and if it is only on Sunday that the masses 
can enjoy these things, why not let them have 
them on Sunday? Surely the better day, the 
better deed ! 
; Let us look at the objections brought forward. 


Take the religious one first, for it is on that 
score y, I believe, that objection is felt. 


All that is contained in picture-galleries and 
museums is the outcome or manifestation of 
Thought, and thought is the Divine in us. 
Therefore all the beautiful, and wonderful, and 
curious things we see in those galleries are 
manifestations of mind, in a great measure man’s 
mind, but that, let us ever remember, is but a 
reflection of God’s mind. So from a religious 
point of view, and as one who would never 
willingly take from the sanctity of Sunday, I 
think nothing but glory and praise can arise 
from having these places open on Sunday. 

Another objection brought forward is, if these 
galleries were open on Sunday it would entail 
work ; certainly it would, for we must carefully 

ard our nation’s treasures. 

We could never expect extra unremunerated 
service from already hard worked officials, but 
why not have a special Sunday staff, pensioners, 
and others of that kind? We are a rich nation, 
and could easily afford.it, and by this means 
might benefit hundreds of honest, respectable 
men, who would thankfully undertake the duty. 

Another point urged is, that if museums were 
thrown open on Sunday they would not be used 
by the class for whom this was specially done. 
The thing must be tried before it can be proved, 
and tried for a length of time. 

That working people are too tired, too weary, 
too ignorant, and in many places too badly 
clothed, is the argument; but remember this 
argument is brought forward in nearly every 
movement where the bettering and enlighten- 
ment of the masses is concerned. 

It is conservatism to old ideas which holds us 
back, and cramps the will; therefore let it dis- 
appear! Teach man that he lives in freedom 
which is unrestrained, unbound, unlimited! As 

ou do this, and as you also open up and offer 

owledge to those ignorant and weary ones, 
you awaken interest ; and wisdom, and growth, 
and seriousness come after; therefore, all that 
tends to bring that about is good and right. So 
I emphatically repeat, Let us have museums and 
picture galleries open on Sundays. 
Verita Mason. 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Short Story, 
stories sent in are at 
will be presented to the writers of any other 
than the prize story that we may decide to use. 
Latest date for sending in, November 12th. 


Scasonable Menu and Recipes for a Nice Dinner 
for a Middle-Olass Home, with price in full to 
each dish ; eight persons are supposed to be the 
party to be provided for, 
must be given as are within the middle-class 
“ 4 

have been tested in the competitor's own kitchen, 
and the prices must be correct. It is, of course, 
not necessary to give recipes for roast beef and 
other plain joints and vegetables. We have the 
right to 
sent in, 
competitor whose paper we 
de-plume or real signature, 
given for publication, but the 
address of the winner of the guinea prize must 
be allowed to be published. 
one side of the paper. 
in, extended to November 4th. 


Mrs. ARMITAGE, Secretary of the Gooie Branch, writes : 


ELLEN C. Prercy (Pi 
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NEW PRIZES. 
We offer a Prize of Ten Surtirnas for the best 
of about 1,600 words long. All 
our disposal, and a book 


We offer a Prize of Ows Guuwea for the best TEPPER ANCE ITEMS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO B.W.T.A. 
SECRETARIES. 

The Branches of the B. W.T.A. are 80 numerous 
and their activity so constant, that in order to 
give a fair share of mention to all, tt is necessary 
to make a rule that no report (except of meetings 
in which National Officers have taken part) must 
exceed in length one hundred words; and shorter 
notices have the best chance of insertion, 


and only such dishes 


plain cook’s” resources. Every recipe must 


publish without any payment any menus 
but will forward a prize book to every 
thus print. A nom- 
as preferred, may be 
real name and 


OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


ee 


ORGANISATION DEPARTMENT. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 

A series of meetings is announced to take 
place next week in Plymouth under the auspices 
of The National British Women’s Temperance 
Association. Miss Agnes Weston, who is president 
of the Plymcuth Branch, is suzerintencing the 
local arrangements. The meetings areas follows. 
On Monday, October 28tb, a Bible Reading, 
co nducted by Mrs. Pearsall Smith (H. W.S.) 
a School of Methods, under the mansgement of 
Miss Helen Hood; and a Grand Temperance 
Demonstration, at which Lady Henry Somerset 
will speak, in the Guildhall, at 7.3U. 


Write only on 
Latest date for sending 


HOW TO FORM AND KEEP UP INTEREST IN A 
BRANCH OF THE B.W.T.A. 
“ Our 
Branch was inaugurate’ June 26th, 1894, by Mrs. Emmett, 
of Leeds, ani as the interest in the work is increasingly 
sustained our experience may be helpful to others. We 
started with a president, vice-presidents representing 
every church in the town, and a committee of sixteen. 
An accountant kindly lent us a room for our committee 
yw eetings, and our first public meeting was held in August, 
in the Congregational School-room, and I may say every 
Nonconformist Church in the town has opened its doors to 
us, and we have held a meeting in every one. This roused 
the interest in our town. The interest was kept up by one 
of our vice-presidents being returned at the bead of the 
poll on the Board of Guardians. We gave free suppers 
once a month to over a hundred poor people, visiting them 
in their homes and inducing many to sign the pledge. 
After much discussion and prayerful deliberation as to 
the best means to reach the women, we determined to hold 
a ‘Pleasant Monday Afternoon,” for women only, and we 
held our first meeting on February 25th, at the Sailor's 
Institute, so avoiding all sectarianism. Our meetings are 
conducted by the president or vice-president, and a goodly 
number of our committee are usually present, so that we 
can arrange our work after the meeting. This definite and 
continuous work keeps up the interest. amongst ourselves. 
We enrolled eighty members, who pay ld. per week, and 
after six months all of those members who had attended a 
certain number of times got a prize ; the prizes consisted of 
drapery and books; each member had her choice. We 
y 88. 6d. per week for the room, and 8s. 6d. per quarter 
for piano. The committee contribute 1d. per week to meet 
the expenses, and with the free will offerings at the door 
they are more than met. The interest is kept up by inviting 
any one present to take part in vur next meeting, 80 that 
we have great variety and many willing workers. And 
what about the result? We can never reckon, but we are 
glad to know of several who have come to a better life 
through the efforts of the B.W.T.A. I trust I have shown 
that the interest of the people must be roused, and that it 
must be kept up by definite and continuous work, and I 
may say this does not require wealth or leisure, for most of 
us are busy women in home and church life.” 

FRANCES ARMITAGE. 
ckering, Yorks) writes the following 
letter, for which we most warmly thank her :—‘‘ On page 
952 of this week's issue of our SIGNAL I see Miss Agnes 
Slack's suggestion respecting setting 5 es a member in 
each branch for the sale of our paper. For the encourage- 
ment of and stimulus to all our branches, I wish to state 
that after my visit to our Conference in June, this was not 
only ‘suggested,’ but the practical outcome of our aroused 
enthusiasm, when the committee asked me to take the 
management of this department. I readily responded, and 
am glad to state I met with kindness and success on all 
sides, so that now, instead of fourteen SIGNALS being 
taken, the number weekly has reached eighty-two, most of 
d enough to lend theirs to outsiders 


Religious services have been organised by Mies 
Gorham, Superintendent of the Evangelistic 
Department B.W.T.A., in twenty Plymouth 
chapels and public halls on Sunday, October 27th. 


Mrs. J. K. Barney, of Rhode Island, U.S.A., who 
is at present in England, will speak at Plymouth 
at the Temperance Demonstration w ich is 
announced for Monday, 28th inst.,in the Guild- 
hall at 7.30. 


Lady Henry Somerset is expected home from 
abroad in time to attend the meetings of the 
National B.W.T.A. which are announced to be 
held in Plymouth next week. 


A deputation of ladies representing the 
National British Women’s Temperance Associa- 
tion waited yesterday (Oct. 23rd) upon Madame 
Antoinette Sterling and presented her, on behalf 
of the branches of the Association, with a heart- 
shaped brooch, composed of brilliants, to which 
was attached a bow of White Ribbon, the official 
badge of the Association. The gift is a small 
token of the love and esteem in which Madame 
Antoinette Sterling is held by British Women 10 
whose interest she has so often given her valuable 
services. The presentation was made by Mrs. 
Pearsall Smith, Mra. Bailhache, Mrs. Hooper. 
and Mrs. Paddon, who expressed, on behalf of 
the President, ofticers, and members, the grateful 
thanks of those who have listened so_ often 
to Madame Sterling’s beautiful singing 17 the 
interests of the British Women’s Temperance 
movement in this country. 


our members being kin 
after reading.” : 
REPLIES: EDITORIAL. 
SEVERAL correspondents have written to ask about manuscripts 
submitted to the late Editor's consideration. These have 
not been handed over to the present Editor, who has no 
responsibility for them ; letters of enquiry will be sent on 


r.—On Monday last week 
t Womens 


Lantern LEcTUR 
Mrs. Osborn, Hon. Superintenden 


to Miss Holdsworth. “The 
GertrupE Rowntrer.-—We will reply to part of your letter Lecture Bureau, gave her lantern oe ne 
on a future occasion. Meantime, about the Pasteur Whiskey War and the Origin of the oman 


statistics, the article by Sir Thomas Watson on ‘‘ Hydro- 
phobia,” in which that most distinguished old pbysician 
seemed to prophetically anticipate Pasteur's claims, and 
provide for them, appeared in the Nineteenth Century in 
1878. Dr Bell Taylor's articleand other literature you can 
get by writing (with a few stamps) tu the Anti-Vivisection 
Soviety, 20, Victoria Street, S.W. 


’ at a large meeting 1 


Mr. Bradley, J.P., pre- 
Mrs. Osborn 


Hall, Folke 
in the chair. 


Temperance Movement,’ 
the Town Hall, Dover. 
sided. On Wednesday evening 
also gave the lecture at the Town 
stone, Mrs. Henry Kingsley being 
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SUFFRAGE DEPARTMENT B.W.T.A. 


As meetings are now being arranged for the 
winter, I hope all the branches will endeavour 
to discuss Woman's Suffrage at one or more of 
their gatherings. Education on this question is 
much required, and even small meetings for 
discussion would be most useful and instructive. 
I shall be glad to give any assistance in my power 
in the way of getting speakers or answering any 
questions on the subject. Several good leaflets 
are to be had on the subject: ‘‘ The Temperance 
Question and Woman's Suffrage,” “ Why Women 
Want the Vote,’ “Reasons for Woman’s 
Suffrage,’ and others, price 9d. per hundred, post 
free, on application to me, at 29, Parliament 
Street, London, S8.W.—GertReupE Srewakt, 
Superintendent, Suffrage Department. 


A PLEASING INCIDENT. 


A unique incident occurred during Mr. Tennyson 
Smith's Temperance mission at Cardiff. In the 
course of the discussion challenged by the lec- 
turer a local gentleman attacked the Temperance 
party for not providing counter-attractions to 
the public-house, and asked where the young men 
of Cardiff could meet except at the hotels. Mr. 
Tennyson Smith, in reply, said that he regretted 
to learn that Cardiff (as well as other towns) was 
badly off in this respect ; but said that he had 
been instrumentel, when carrying on his prohibi- 
tion campaign in New Zealand, in promoting the 
formation of the first Temperance club in that 
colony, and he would suggest that one should be 
started in Cardiff. Mr. Smith then offered to 
give a guinea to stert it, ‘‘ and,” said he, “ who 
will give the next?” Cries of ‘I will” were 
immediately heard, the lecturer ascertainiog and 
announcing the names of donors of one, two or 
tive guineas, as the case might be, and in about 
fifteen minutes, amidst great enthusiasm, in 
response to the lecturer’s appeal, over £30 was 
promised. It is intended during the remainin 
days of Mr. Tennyson Smith’s campaign to = 4 
forward the project, and great things are ex- 
pected to resu't. Probably the objector who 
rose to defend ‘“' the traffic” did not anticipate 
the sequel to his opposition to the temperance 
party. 


NEWS FROM BRANCHES, 
NATIONAL B.W.T.A. 


Norwoop Brancu.—On Friday, the 4th of 
October, by kind permission of Mrs. Prestige, 
The Yews, Beulah Hill, an enjoyable meeting of 
the above society was held at 3.30. The chair 
was taken by Mre. Wright, and after prayer and 
reading of scripture, Mrs. Arthur Crook kindly 
sang ‘The Sheepfold,” with guitar accompani- 
ment, before reading a paper on “‘ Our National 
Curse.” Mrs. Beddow then gave a brief but 
most interesting account of the meetings of the 
Great Convention held in June, which she 
had attended as a delegate. Several of the com- 
mittee went to the London City Mission Hall, 
Romany Road, to assist in starting a branch of 
the above society for working women. About 
100 sat down to temptingly spread tea tables. 
After tea a meeting was held over which Mrs. 
Beddow presided. Mrs. Lamb, of Dulwich, then 
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gave one of her most bright and attractive 
addresses, and twenty pledges were taken. 

Tutse Hitt anp West Norwoop —Oa Thurs- 
day, October 3rd, a cunference of metropolitan 
‘© Y” branches was held at Somerset House, Nor- 
wood Road, under the presidency of the Hon. Mre. 
Bertrand Russell. After prayer by Miss North, 
aud reading of Scripture by Mrs. Northam Fields, 
the Hon. Mrs. Russell gave a most helpfu' and in- 
teresting address on ‘‘ How to get riu of Shy- 
ness in Speaking.” A letter of valuable infor- 
mation on the working of a branch was read 
from Mrs. Barker, president of the Great Grimsby 
“Y's.” The meeting was then thrown open; several 
spoke, including Miss Cissea, of Stoke Newington, 
Mrs Campbell, late of Sheffield, and Miss Fawcett, 
Tulse Hill. Miss Hood conducted a model com- 
mittee, the parts being taken by members of 
Tulse Hill and Norwood Brauch. Tea was 
served at the close. The first public meeting of 
the branch was held in the evening at the British 
Workman Hall, Upper Tulse Hill. The Hon. 
Mes. Bertrand Russell presided, and addresses 
were delivered by Mrs. Herbert Stead, Mr. J. H. 
Raper, Revs. G. L. Roxby and G. W. Sawday. 
To Mrs. Russell, Miss Hood, and all who came 
from other branches, and helped to make these 
meetings a success, we render our most grateful 
thanks.—H. C. Hiacas, Hon. Sec. 

O.ppury.—The annual meeting was held on 
the 19th inst., and officers and committee were 
elected. The meeting recorded its appreciation 
of the services of Mrs. Baker (a member of our 
committee) at the late Brewster Sessions. She 
herself engaged the services of a lawyer to 
appeal against the granting of a license to a 
proposed large public-house in the neighbour- 
hood of her residence. The meeting al:o testi- 
fied its thankfulness to God for the decision of 
the a All new applications were 
refused. The president and other friends at- 
tended the court. Mrs. Baker gave evidence 
in the witness box. 

Ipswico.—A sub-committee of the Ipswich 
B.W.T.A. having been formed to attend Brewster 
Sessions, six ladies were present. The sessions 
were adjourned for a month, during which time 
three petitions wera worked up by members of 
the B.W.T.A., asking that two new grocers’ 
licences and one for selling beer on the premises 
(previously it had been consumed off the 
premises) be not granted. It was thought 
advisable to secure the services of a lawyer, 
who very kindly took the cases in hand free of 
charge. Two of the cases we won. Another 
year we hope to attempt more. 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS.—The monthly meeting of 
this branch was held in the Sussex Assembly 
Room, on Thursday evening, October 10th. A 
lecture on “ Alcohol and the Human Body” 
was given by Miss Lucy Taylor, of Sidcup. The 
room was beautifully decorated and there was a 
good attendance, it was altogether the beat meet- 
ing we have had. The lecture was most educa- 
tional and helpful. Miss Taylor has the happy 
art of teaching important truths in a winning 
and pleasant manner. 

Barry.—On Saturday, September 2]st, an 
interesting meeting was held in the Wesleyan 
Chapel, Barry, presided over by the Rev. 
Grabam Payn. Mrs. Pyne, of Penarth, and 
Mrs. Inglis, president of Barry Branch, spoke. 
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1— OUR BEST QUALITY — 


BuytH.—On Tuesday evening, October 8th, 
under the auspices of the above branch, Miss 
Agnes Slack addressed a large and influential 
audience in the Wesleyan Chapel, Blyth. The 
meeting was presided over by Mr. Geo. Tomlinson 
(District Superintendent United Kingdom Alli- 
ance), Newcastle. 


Dipssury Branca.—A most successful meet- 
ing of the Didsbury Women's Temperance 
Association was held on T u--: ay evening, 26th 
September, in the Wesleyai S hoolroom. There 
was a large attendance, presided over by Mr. A. 
T. Arthur, Kelvinside, and most interesting and 
instructive addresses were delivered by Mrs. 
Carlisle, of the Manchester W.O.T.A., and Miss 
H. B. Thomson, of Edinburgh, the working of 
the Police Court Mission being fully explaiced. 


Litrte Hattinasury—The eleventh annual 
public tea and meetings of this branch were held 
on Monday, October 7th, in the Mission Hall, 
Mrs. White Bamford gave two addresses, one ia 
the afternoon to women, and at the public 
meeting in the evening, which was presided over 
by Mr. Joseph Day, of Bishop's Stortford. The 
yearly report was read by Mrs. G. Day, 
president and secretary, and showed a 
membership of thirty-three; sixteen meetings 
had been held during the year. 


Lonaton (Staffs.).—The largest temperance 
gathering that Longton has seen for some time 
past took place in the Wesleyan Chapel, 
under the auspices of the North Staffordshire 
Union. The chair was taken at 7.30 by Mrs. 
J. Wilcox Edge, president of the Union, who waa 
supported by Miss Tudor, secretary to the Union ; 
Mcs. Prince, president of the Longton Branch ; 
Mrs. Parker, treasurer; and Miss Williams, 
secretary ; Mrs. Harrison; the Revs. W. D. 
Williams and W. W. Edmondson, and Thomas 
Hardy, Esq, of the U.K.A. Mrs. Edge in a few 
short sentences swept away the mist which hung 
around the Asscciation and its aims in the minds 
of some of our local friends. Mrs. Clara Hoffmann, 
of Kansas City, delighted her audience by a 
speech, which was a masterpiece of «loquence, 
strong thought, and clever simile. Her clear 
voice reached all parts of the building as she 
spoke at length on the ‘‘ dykes of Holland,” their 
value to thosa dwelling near the ocean, and the 
objections which might be raised to the expense 
of building dykes by those who lived in the 
highlands, far away from danger, and by the 
wreckers who made their living out of the ravages 
of the ocean. Tne audience readily interpreted 
the parable. “The better a man, the better bis 
life, the greater is the evil of his influence when 
he standson the wrong side,” ssid Mrs Hoffmann. 
The unfavourable manner in which Kugland 
compared to America in the matter of inebriety 
among women was mentioned, and the special 
need of English people to make a stand against 
intemperance was pointed out. Rev. W. Ww. 
Edmondson, late of Newfoundland, followed with 
a vote of thanks to Mrs. Hofmann, the choir, and 
the trustees, who had so generously placed the 
chapel promites at the disporal of the Union for 
the afternoon and evening. ‘The vote of thauks 
was seconded by Mrs. Parker. The White 
Ribbon Choir, formed from various branches, led 
the singing, and the organ was played by Mr. F. 
R. Myatt. 


One pound of good Corn Flour 


wide reputation 
superior quality. 
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will make ten one-pint puddings, 
so that a little extra price in the 
Corn Flour is a mere trifle in the 
cost of the pudding. 
like good Corn Flour should always 
ask for Brown & Polson’s (Patent 
brand is their best quality), which 
has over thirty-five years’ world- 
for 


Those who 


uniformly 
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Our Open Columns. 

The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


Eo Correspondents. 

All lettere and MSS. to be addressed “ The 
Baitor.” If payment ts required for any matter 
sent (if published), this must be stated on the first 
page. Write legibly, on one side only of the paper. 
If unaccepted MSS. have a stamped wrapper or 
envelope attached they will be returned, but the 
Editor is not responsible for accidental loss. 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


NEW PRIZES. 

We offer a Prize of Tan Suriiinas for the best 
Short Story, of about 1,500 words long. All 
stories sent in are at our disposal, and a book 
will be presented to the writers of any other 
than the prize story that we may decide to use. 
Latest date for sending in, November 12th. 

We offer « Prize of Ons Gunvea for the best 
Scasonable Menu and Recipes for a Nice Dinner 
for a Middle-Olass Home, with price in full to 
each dish ; eight persons are supposed to be the 
party to be provided for, and only such dishes 
must be given as are within the middle-class 
“plain cook’s” resources. Every recipe must 
have been tested in the competitor's own kitchen, |- 
and the prices must be correct. It is, of course, 
not necessary to give recipes for roast beef and 
other plain joints and vegetables. We have the 
right to publish without any payment any menus 
sent in, but will forward a prize book to every 

‘ competitor whose paper we thus print. A nom- 

open on Sundays. With the | q_5Jume or real signature, as preferred, may be 
unday is their only free ‘dey, iar given for publication, but the real name and 
address of the winner of the guinea prize must 
be allowed to be published. Write only on 
one side of the paper. Latest date for sending 
in, extended to November 4th. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO B.W.T.A. 
SECRETARIES. 

The Branches of the B. W.T.A. are 80 numerous 
and their activity so constant, that in order to 
give a fair share of mention to all, it is necessary 
to make a rule that no report (except of meetings 
in which National Officers have taken part) must 
exceed in length one hundred words; and shorter 
notices have the best chance of insertion. 


‘OPENING MUSEUMS ON SUNDAY. 

To the Editor of Tus Woman's Sicnat. 
Mapam,—Museum Sunday is approaching? 
when ministers in favour of the idea as 
we, Came ye say from their pulpits—Let 
ee ve our museums, picture-galleries, etc., 


OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


ORGANISATION DEPARTMENT. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 

A seEnizs of meetings is announced to take 
place next week in Plymouth under the auspices 
of The National British Women’s Temperance 
Association. Miss Agues Weston, who is president 
of the Plymcuth Branch, is suzerintencing the 
local arrangements. The meetings areas follows. 
On Monday, October 28tb, a Bible Reading, 
conducted by Mrs. Pearsall Smith (H. W.S.) 
a School of Methods, under the mansgement of 
Miss Helen Hood; and a Grand Temperance 
Demonstration, at which Lady Henry Somerset 
will speak, in the Guildhall, at 7.3U. 


the light and delight of knowledge ; 

the nation can do oT ee 
treasures to them. No one should rest satisfied 
with their own eee but in all things 
maar, Si the public should frankly con- 
sider the benefit of all. Love, duty, propriety, 
should guide us, and surely propriety would say, 
it in the power of the masses to have what 

a joy, a delight, and an elevating influence to 
Ee logs, why 204 lt thems have 
can enjoy ings, why not em have 
on Saag? baaly the better day, the 


privleee to do all in our power to help them, 
spring ty the darkness of ignorance, and 


HOW TO FORM AND KEEP UP INTEREST IN A 
BRANCH OF THE B.W.T.A. 

Mars. ARMITAGE, Secretary of the Goole Branch, writes: “‘ Our 
Branch was inaugurate’ June 26th, 1894, by Mrs. Emmett, 
of Leeds, ani as the interest in the work is increasingly 
sustained our experience may be helpful to others. We 
started with a president, vice-presidents representing 
every church in the town, and a committee of sixteen. 
‘An accountant kindly lent us a room for our committee 
weetings, and our first public meeting was held in August, 
in the Congregational School-room, and I may say every 
Nonconformist Church in the town has opened its doors to 
us, and we have held a‘meeting in every one. This roused 
the interest in our town. The interest was kept up by one 
of our vice-presidents being returned at the head of the 
poll on the Board of Guardians. We gave free suppera 
once a month to over a hundred poor people, visiting them 
in their homes and inducing many to sign the pledge. 
After much discussion and prayerful deliberation as to 
the best means to reach the women, we determined to hold 
a“ Pleasant Monday Afternoon,” for women only, and we 
held our first meeting on February 25th, at the Sailor's 
Institute, so avoiding all sectarianism. Our meetings are 
conducted by the president or vice-president, and a goodly 
number of our committee are usually present, so that we 
can arrange our work after the meeting. This definite and 
continuous work keeps up the interest amongst ourselves. 
We enrolled eighty members, who pay 1d. per week, and 
after six months all of those members who had attended a 
certain number of times got a prize ; the prizes consisted of 
drapery and books; eac member had her choice. We 


us look at the objections brought forward. 
Make the religious one first, for it is on that 
score . y, 1 believe, that objection is felt. 
All that is ined in pic ies and 
museums is the outcome or manifestation of 

- Thought, and thought is the Divine in us. 
Therefore all the beautiful, and wonderful, and 
curious things we see in those galleries are 
manifestations of mind, in a great measure man’s 
mind, but that, let us ever remember, is but a 
reflection of God’s mind. So from a religious 
point of view, and as one who would never 
willingly take from the sanctity of Sunday, I 
think nothing but glory and praise can arise 
from having these places open on Sunday. 

Another objection brought forward is, if these 
galleries were open on Sunday it would entail 
work ; certainly it would, for we must carefully 
guard our nation’s treasures. 

We could never expect extra unremunerated 
service from already hard worked officials, but 
va not have a special Sunday staff, pensioners, 
and others of that kind ? We are a rich nation, 
and could easily afford. it, and by this means 

cht benefit hundreds of honest, respectable 
men, who would thankfully undertake the duty. 

Another point urged is, that if museums were 
thrown open on Sunday they would not be used 
by the class for whom this was specially done. 
The thing must be tried before it can be proved, 
and tried for a length of time. 

That working people are too tired, too weary, 
too ignorant, and in many places too badly 
clothed, is the argument; but remember this 
argument is beongn forward in nearly every 
movement where the bettering and enlighten- 
ment of the masses is concerned. 

Tt is conservatism to old ideas which holds us 
back, and cramps the will; therefore let it dis- 

appear! Teach man that he lives in freedom 
which is unrestrained, unbound, unlimited! As 
ou do this, and as you also open up and offer 
owledge to those ignorant and weary ones, 
you awaken interest ; and wisdom, and growth, 
and seriousness come after; therefore, all that 
tends to bring that about is good and right. So 
I emphatically repeat, Let us have museums and 

picture galleries open on Sundays. 

Verita Mason. 


Religious services have been organised by Miss 
Gorham, Superintendent of the Evangelistic 
Department B.W.T.A., in twenty Plymouth 
chapels and public halls on Sunday, October 27th. 


Mrs. J. K. Barney, of Rhode Island, U.S.A., who 
is at present in England, will speak at Plymouth 
at the Temperance Demonstration w ich is 
announced for Monday, 28th inst.,in the Guild- 
hall at 7.30. 


Lady Henry Somerset is expected home from 
abroad in time to attend the meetings of the 
National B.W.T.A. which are announced to be 
held in Plymouth next week. 


A deputation of ladies representing the 
d | National eo Lefer rem erance cana 
tion waited yesterday (Oct. 23rd) upon Madame 
ated Tre aorta of the BWIA. ‘Teak wate ieee Antoinette Sterling and presented her, on behalf 
of the branches of the Association, with a heart- 
shaped brooch, composed of brilliants, to which 
was attached a bow of White Ribbon, the official 
badge of the Association. The gift is a small 
token of the love and esteem in which Madame 
Antoinette Sterling is held by British Women 10 
whose interest she has so often given her valuable 
services. The presentation was made by Mrs. 
Pearsall Smith, Mrz. Bailhache, Mrs. Hooper. 
and Mrs. Paddon, who expressed, on behalf of 
the President, officers, and members, the grateful 
thanks of those who have listened so. often 
to Madame Sterling’s beautiful singing 17 the 
interests of the British Women’s Temperance 
movement in this country. 


may og this does not require wealth or leisure, for most of 

us are busy women in home and church life.” 
FRANCES ARMITAGE. 

ELLEN C. Piercy (Pickering, Yorks) writes the following 
letter, for which we most heclaiat 4 thank her :—‘‘ On page 
952 of this week's issue of our SIGNAL I see Miss Agnes 
Slack's s ion respecting setting apart a member in 
each branch for the sale of our paper. For the encourage- 
ment of and stimulus to all our branches, I wish to state 
that after my visit to our Conference in June, this was not 
only ‘ suggested,’ but the practical outcome of our aroused 
enthusiasm, when the committee asked me to take the 
management of this department. I readily responded, and 
am glad to state I met with kindness and success on all 
sides, so that now, instead of fourteen S1IGNaLs being 
taken, the number weekly has reached eighty-two, most of 
our members being kind enough to lend theirs to outsiders 
after reading.” : 


REPLIES: EDITORIA 


SEVERAL correspondents have written to ask about manuscripts 
submitted to the late Editor's consideration. These have 


Lantern Lecrure.—On Monday last week 
Mrs. Osborn, Hon. Superintendent Womens 
Lecture Bureau, gave her lantern lecture, “The 
Whiskey War and the Origin of the Womans 
Temperance Movement,” at a large meeting 1 
the Town Hall, Dover. Mr. Bradley, J.P., pre- 
sided. On Wednesday evening Mrs. Osborn 
also gave the lecture at the Town Hall, Folke- 
stone, Mrs. Henry Kingsley being in the chair. 


GERTRUDE Rowntree. —We will ae! part of your letter 

on a future occasion. Meantime, about the Pasteur 
statistics, the article by Sir Thomas Watson on ‘‘ Hydro- 
phobia,” in which that most distinguished old physician 
seemed to prophetically anticipate Pasteur’s claims, and 
provide for them, appeared in the Nineteenth Century in 
1878. Dr Bell Taylor's articleand other literature you can 
get by writing (with a few stamps) to the Anti-Vivisection 
Soviety, 20, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


Oct, 24, 1895. 


SUFFRAGE DEPARTMENT B.W.T.A. 

As meetings are now being arranged for the 
wioter, I hope all the branches will endeavour 
to discuss Woman's Suffrage at one or more of 
their gatherings. Education on this question is 
much required, and even small meetings for 
discussion would be most useful and instructive. 
I shall be glad to give any assistance in my power 
in the way of getting speakers or answering any 
questions on the subject. Several good leaflets 
are to be had on the subject: ‘‘ The Temperance 
Question and Woman's Suffrage,” “‘ Why Women 
Want the Vote,” “Reasons for Woman’s 
Suffrage,’ and others, price 9d. per hundred, post 
free, on application to me, at 29, Parliament 
Street, London, 8.W.—Gerreupe Srewakt, 
Supeviutendent, Suffrage Department. 


A PLEASING INCIDENT. 

A unique incident occurred during Mr. Tennyson 
Smith's Temperance mission at Cardiff. In the 
course of the discussion challenged by the lec- 
turer a local gentleman attacked the Temperance 


party for not providing counter-attractions to 


the public-house, and asked where the young men 
of Cardiff could meet except at the hotels. Mr. 
Tennyson Smith, in reply, said that he regretted 
to learn that Cardiff (as well as other towns) was 
badly off in this respect; but said that he had 
been instrumentel, when carrying on his prohibi- 
tion coripeien in New Zealand, in promoting the 
formation of the first Temperance club in that 
colony, and he would suggest that one should be 
started in Cardiff. Mr. Smith then offered to 
give a guinea to start it, ‘ and,” said he, “ who 
will give the next?” Cries of “I will” were 
immediately heard, the lecturer ascertaining and 
announcing the names of donors of one, two or 
tive guineas, as the case might be, and in about 
fifteen minutes, amidst great enthusiasm, in 
response to the lecturer's appeal, over £30 was 
promised. It is intended during the remainin 
days of Mr. Tennyson Smith’s age to —e 
forward the project, and great things are ex- 
pected to result. Probably the objector who 
rose to defend ‘the traffic” did not anticipate 
the sequel to his opposition to the temperance 
party. 


NEWS FROM BRANCHES, 
NATIONAL B.W.T.A. 


Norwoop Brancu.—On Friday, the 4th of 
October, by kind permission of Mrs. Prestige, 
The Yews, Beulah Hill, an enjoyable meeting of 
the above society was held at 3.30. The chair 
was taken by Mre. Wright, and after prayer and 
reading of scripture, Mrs. Arthur Crook kindly 
sang ‘The Sheepfold,” with guitar accompani- 
ment, before reading a paper on “‘ Our National 
Curse.” Mrs. Beddow then gave a brief but 
most interesting account of the meetings of the 
Great Convention held in June, which she 
had attended as a delegate. Several of the com- 
mittee went to the London City Mission Hall, 
Romany Road, to assist in starting a branch of 
the above society for working women. About 
100 sat down to temptingly spread tea tables. 
After tea a meeting was held over which Mrs, 
Beddow presided. Mrs. Lamb, of Dulwich, then 
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gave one of her most bright and attractive 
addresses, and twenty pledges were taken. 

Tutse Hi11 anp West Norwoop —Oo Thurs- 
day, October 3rd, a conference of tap 
‘‘ Y” branches was held at Somerset House, Nor- 
wood Road, under the presidency of the Hon. Mre. 
Bertrand Russell. ter prayer by Miss North, 
aud reading of Scripture by Northam Fields, 
the Hon. Mrs. Russell gave a most helpfu! and in- 
teresting address on “ How to get riu of Shy- 
ness in Speaking.” A letter of valuable infor- 
mation on the working of a branch was read 
from Mrs. Barker, president of the Great Grimsby 
‘* Y's.” The meeting was then thrown ; several 
spoke, including Miss Cissea, of Stoke Newington, 
Mrs Campbell, late of Sheffield, and Miss Fawcett, 
enrigrte, ec aertngre eo 
mittee, the parts bei en mem 0 
Tulse Hill and Norwood Teeth. Tea was 
served at the close. The first public meeting of 
the branch was held in the evening at the British 
Workman Hall, Upper Tulse Hill. The Hon. 
Mrs. Bertrand Russell presided, and addresses 
were delivered by Mrs. Herbert Stead, Mr. J. H. 
Raper, Revs, G. L. Roxby and G. W. Sawday. 
To Mrs. Russel), Mies Hood, and all who came 
from other branches, and helped to make these 
meetings a success, we render our most grateful 
thanks.—H. C. Hiaas, Hon. Sec. 

O.psBuRry.—The annual meeting was held on 
the 19th inst., and officers and committee were 
elected. The meeting recorded its appreciation 
of the services of Mrs. Baker (a member of our 
committee) at the late Brewster Sessions. She 
herself engaged the services of a lawyer to 
appeal against the ting of a license to a 
poEwer large public-house in the neighbour- 

ood of her residence. The meeting al:o testi- 
fied its thankfulness to God for the decision of 
the sin agg All new applications were 
refused. The president and other friends at- 
tended the court. Mrs. Baker gave evidence 
in the witness box. 

Ipswich.—A sub-committee of the Ipswich 
B.W.T.A. having been formed to attend Brewster 
Sessions, six ladies were present. The sessions 
were adjourned for a month, during which time 
three petitions were worked up by members of 
the B.W.T.A., asking that two new grocers’ 
licences and one for selling beer on the premises 
(previously it had been consumed off the 
premises) be not granted. It was thought 
advisable to secure the services of a lawyer, 
who very kindly took the cases in hand free of 
charge. Two of the cases we won. Another 
year we hope to attempt more. 

TunbRIDGE WELLS.—The monthly meeting of 
this branch was held in the Sussex Assembly 
Room, on Thursday evening, October 10th. A 
lecture on “ Alcohol and the Human Body” 
was given by Miss Lucy Taylor, of Sidcup. The 
room was beautifully decorated and there was a 
good attendance, it was altogether the beat meet- 
ing we have had. The lecture was most educa- 
tional and helpful. Miss Taylor has the happy 
art of teaching important truths in a winning 
and pleasant manner. 

Barry.—On Saturday, September 2ist, an 
interesting meeting was held in the Wesleyan 
Chapel, Barry, presided over by the Rev. 
Grabam Payn. Mrs. Pyne, of Penarth, and 
Mrs. Inglis, president of Barry Branch, spoke. 


BuyrH.—On Tuesday evening, October 8th, 
ander the auspices of the above branch, Miss 
Agnes Slack addressed a large and influential 
audience in the Wesleyan Chapel, sayfa The 
meeting was over by Mr. Geo. Tomlinson 
(District Superintendent United Kingdom Alli- 
ance), Newcastle. 


Dipssury Branca.—A most successful meet- 
of the Didsbury Wonen's Temperance 


Ec rgb, working 
Mission being fully explained. 


Litrte Hattinasury.—The eleventh annual 
public tea and meetings of this branch were held 
on Monday, October 7th, in the Mission Hall, 
Mrs. White Bamford gave two addresses, one ia 
the afternoon to women, and at the public 
meeting in the sventoe. which was over 
by Mr. Joseph Day, of Bishop's Stortford. The 
yearly report was read by Mrs. Day, 
president and secretary, and showed a 
membership of thirty-three; sixteen meetings 
had been held during the year. 


Lonaton (Staffs.).—The largest temperance 
gathering that Longton has seen for some time 
past took place in the Wesleyan bow fu 
uader the auspices of the North Staffordshire 
Union. The chair was taken at 7.30 by Mrs. 
J. Wilcox =p. president of the Union, who was 
sapported by Miss Tudor, secretary to the Union ; 
Mrs. Prince, president of the Longton Branch ; 
Mrs. Parker, treasurer; and Miss Williams, 
secre’ ; Mrs. Herrison; the Revs. W. D. 
Williams and W. W. Edmondson, and Thomas 
Hardy, Esq, of the U.K.A. Mrs. e in a few 
short sentences swept away the mist which hung 
around the Association and its aims in the minds 
of some of our local friends. Mrs. Clara Hoffmann, 
of Kansas City, delighted her audience by a 
speech, which was a masterpiece of eloquence, 
strong thought, and clever simile. Her clear 
voice reached all parts of the building as she 
spoke at length on the “ dykes of Holland,” their 
value to those dwelling near the ocean, and the 
objections which might be raised to the expense 
of building dykes by those who lived in the 
highlands, far away from danger, and by the 
wreckers who made their living out of the ravages 
of the ocean. Tne audience readily interpreted 
the parable. “The better a man, the better his 
life, the greater is the evil of his influence when 
he standson the wrong side,” ssid Mrs Hoffmann. 
The unfavourable manner in which Eogland 
compared to America in the matter of inebriety 
among women was mentioned, and the special 
need of English people to make a stand againet 
intemperance was oe out. Rev. W. W. 
Edmondson, late of Newfoundland, followed with 
a vote of thanks to Mrs. Hoffmann, the choir, and 
the trustees, who had so generously placed the 
chapel premites at the disporal of the Union for 
the afternoon and evening. ‘The vote of thanks 
was seconded by Mrs. Parker. The White 
Ribbon Choir, formed from various branches, led 
the singing, and the organ was played by Mr. F. 
R. Myatt. 


One pound of good Corn Flour 
will make ten one-pint puddings, 
so that a little extra price in the 
Corn Flour is a mere trifle in the 
cost of the pudding. 


Those who 


like good Corn Flour should always 
ask for Brown & Polson’s (Patent 
brand is their best quality), which 
has over thirty-five years’ world- 


wide reputation 
superior quality. 


for 


uniformly 


v4 
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Wipnzs.—The British Women’s Tem 
Association and other temperance 
Widnes have just concludeda five days’ campaign, 


force College, Ohio, has nightly ministered | on temperance work was given by Miss Agnes 


edification and amusement. 


Wotstanron.—A _ meeti 


was held on 
Saturday, 14th of Se alee, Ol eae ae 
shbantad Rev. W. J. Barkell presided. 
Clara Hoffman gave a ing address. This 


telling 

branch —_ -—_ « _* "held their = 
picnic early in the month, journeying to 

i Trecthan in brakes. Permission had 
been kindly given for the party to walk through 
the lovely 
Sutherland, which proved very enjoyable, after 
which the drive was prolonged through the 
beautiful park and woods to Tittensor, where 
_ was provided, about seventy-five. sitting 
own. 


Yzovm Branco.—On September 23rd a 
business meeting was held, when officers and 
committee for the year were elected. Special 
prayer for the winter's work was offered by 
several members. In the evening a meeti 
took place in the Town Hall, which was <a 
dozens of people not ang Be to gain admit- 
tance; Mrs. T. R. Southcombe, of Stoke, 
presided. Mrs. Stephenson, vice-president, gave 
a resumé of the great B.W.T.A. Convention of 
1896. A White Ribbon choir of 162 voices sang 
several piecee. Such a large gathering has not 
been seen in Yeovil at a temperance meeti 
for years. It has been requested that it shoul 


TEMPERANCE HOTELS & BOARDING HOUSES 


Recommended by Visitors. 


FOLKESTONE 
(BEST PART). 
Cood Private Temperance Boarding House, 
Conducted on Christian Principles. 
Home Oomforts. 
42s. to 52s. 6d. inclusive weekly. 


Miss WooDWAED (Member of Royal British Nursing 
Association), Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 


I.0.G.T. ‘64 Home from Home." I.0.R. 
TEMPERANCE FAMILY & COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 
188 to 137, STAMFORD STREET, S.E. 

(Close to Waterloo Station, South Western Railway.) 
VISITORS TO LONDON will find the above very convenient, 
Veing within five minutes’ walk of Rail, Tram, "Bus, and 
Boat, for all parts of the Metropolis. 

Single 8, 1s. 6d. Double Beds, 2s. 6d. 
Meals at correspondingly low prices. 


No charge for attendance. 
J. WOOLLACOTT, Proprietor. 


ens on the estate of the Duke of | f. 


Special terms for 
parties of three or more ; also for rooms taken by the week. 
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Dye 
Mrs. G. B. Knight, Mrs. Barton and Miss Field. 
Mrs. Cheshire and Miss Bowers gave solos. 

West Lonpon Misston.—A social meeting of | 
the B.W.T.A. was held in Craven Lecture Hall, 
on October Ist, when addresses were delivered 
by Mrs. Ward Poole, Mrs. Price Hughes and 
friends ; soloist, Miss Hughes. This meeting 
was to launch forth the coming winter work, the 
P amme of which bids fair to be the best yet 

eld. The addresses were most inspiring and 
aroused hope in many hearts. Several pledges 
were taken. 

Jarzow Branch N.B.W.T.A.—On Wednes- 
day, September 26th, the ‘‘ B’s,” assisted by the 
‘¢'Y’s,” held an “ At Home,” in St. Kilda’s Hall 
(kindly lent). This was quite a new departure 
or us, and we are glad to record the success of 
the effort. The hall was artistically decorated, 
under the superintendence of Miss Brady, presi- 
dent of the “Y's,” assisted by Mrs. Johnson, 
the ‘*B” secretary, and by the ‘ Y ” members. 
Tea and light refreshments, fruit, etc., were 
served. One and all were made to feel “at 
home,” and formality was conspicuous by its 
absence. During the evening White Ribbon 
songs, choruses, etc., were rendered by the “ Y ” 
choir, who looked charming in their blue blouses. 
Mra. Davison, of Tynemouth, who, with Mrs. 
Dekusett, were present as visitors, spoke a few 
words of kindly encouragement. 

Brecon.—A very successful Conference was 
held here on Wednesday afternoon, October 9th. 
Representatives of many branches in Brecknock- 
shire were present, and a Provisional Committee 
of a County Union was elected. Dr.Sarah Ander- 
son-Brown and Miss Helen Hood gave admirable 


NON-ALCOHOLIC FLAVORING POWDERS. 


The finest and greatest variety of Flavorings in 
the World, richer, and about three times stronger 


than the best extracts. In demand wherever known. | 


“These are the only flavorings that I have ever analysed 
that did not show any trace of poison. They are superior 
in strep and flavor to any liquid I have ever 

sei. I cannot see how you can possibly concentrate 
80 much favoring in so little powder. 
“J,H M, MERRENIOK, New York, Analytical Chemist.” 


vorings.’ Every W.C.T. 
a non-aloeoholic flavoring to take the 
They need ouly to be known to come into general use. 
“HELEN M. BARKER, National Treasurer W.O.T.U.” 
For further particulars address: 


THE CONSOLIDATED PERFUME O0., Chicago, U.S.A. 


BEST TERMS TO AGENTS: 


34 to 40, 


Oocr. 24, 1808, 


repeated for the benefit of those who could addresses on the Industrial Farm Homes. Fj 
of | not get in. Mr. Barratt presided at the organ. | ay 


wheels were rapidly distributed amongst the 


and Mrs. OC. E. W. Price presided at the piano. : 


Duginc the last month Mrs. J. H. Emmett 
has addressed meetings at Ashton - under - 
Lyne and Clitheroe, in Lancashire ; conducted 
a successful four days’ Gospel temperance mission 
at West Hartlepool, seven meetings, including a 
drawing-room ; and at Blyth, drawing-room and 
ae aor 8 ore Ba hal oi and Ash- 
ington, forming a branch at the latter place 
two also in Laeds : pe Le 

RawTENsTaLt.—A_ conference of members of 
the different branches of the B.W.T.A. of the 
Burnley District Union was held in the large 
Vestry of the U.M.F.C. Schoolroom, Lord Street, 
Rawtenstall, on September 25th. Miss Noble, 
of Oakley, proved a nd able chairwoman, and 
Mrs. Ramsey, of Manchester, read a very able 
paper on the subject of ‘‘ Unions.” A profitable 
discussion ensued. After the conference, tea 
was served in the schoolroom, when about 100 

rsons sat down. A public meeting was held 
in the evening, which was also well attended. 
Mrs. Coupe(president of the Rawtenstall Branch) 
presided, and was supported on the platform by 
Mrs. Ramsey (of Manchester), Mrs. Smith (of 
Burnley), Mrs. C. E. Sutcliffe (of Burnley), 
Miss Noble, Miss Whitehead (Ashday Lea), and 
others, 

BorstemM.—Mrs. Olara Hoffman addressed a 
crowded audience in the Burslem Town Hall 
unden our auspices. The chair was occupied by 
the Rev. W. H. Cory Harris, who was supported 
by the mioisters and gentlemen of the town, and 
ladies of the B.W.T.a. A choir of band of hope 
children from Wycliffe Hall assisted in the sing- 
ing, and the organ was presided at by Mr. S. 
Hartley.—E. Bowpen, Hon Sec. 


|New Gross Farm, Sonth Petherton, Somerset. 
MISS RHODA ANSTEY (Certificated) 


Receives Delicate Girls and Ladies to Strengthen and 
restore them to health. 


THe SysTeEM INCLUDES :— 


Anzmia, 
| Spinal Curvature, Nervous Affections, Want of Energy, 
| Indigestion, etc. 


PURE FARM PRODUCE. 
Delicious Butter. Devonshire Oream. New Laid Eggs. 
Choice Apples. Bottled Fruits. Fine Wholemeal. Etc. 

Price List Free. 


| Mrs. HEBDITCH, New Cross, South Petherton, Somerset, 


LUDGATE HILL, E.C.; 


Also at 70& 71, EUSTON SQUARE, Close to Euston Station, L.& N.W.R. 


Home Comforts. 


Cleanliness and Quiet. 


Central for Business or Pleasure. 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION (incorporated). 


“BRITISH WOMEN’S LEAFLETS,” New Series, contains a New Leaflet, 
“OUR RIBBON WHITE.’’ 


By Mrs. J. K. BARNEY. 


2/6 per 


100. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Parcels of Selected Literature can now be obtained at half price for cash. 


Orders from 5s. and upwards. 


All Orders for Literature, etc., should be addressed, and Cheques and Money Orders for the same made payable, to Mrs. WARD POOLE, 24, Memorial 


Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Mr. H. R. ALLENSON has been appointed Retail and Trade Agent for the various Publications of the 
White Ribbon Co., Limited, and they are now on sale at his Depot, 30, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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EDUOGATIONAL. 
30 WORDS FoR 2s, 
@d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Di Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happow & Oc., Latest Time Tuespay. 


" Secretaries of Temperance Societies 
desirous of securing the services of 
Mr. 


E. TENNYSON SMITH 


or Temperance and Direct Veto Campaign during forthcoming 
eason, way address the Lecturer_at Wood Lawn, Hampton 
Koad, Kirchflelds, 


TO ‘LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS ror 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words. 
Three 


rtions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


JouN Happow & Oo., Latest TIME TugsDaY. ; 

T LONDON.—TRANTEK’S TEMPERANCE 
F Square, Barbi 

St. Paul's Cathedral, G.P.O., and all 


PETER ROBINSON'S 
“GUINEA” AUTUMN COAT 


FOR LADIES. 


Birming 


IN THREE SHAPES. 


Made of Serviceable Black or Coloured Cloths. 
IF LINED SILK, 10/6 EXTRA. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


of Germauy. Terms very moderate.—Apply to Mies 


M. Deane, Bryanston, Goring-on-Thames. 


“USE 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


The Unrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves, 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 


ealings Jozenges 


HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES. 


13-ra Pamphlet containing Useful Domestic Hinte, 
ue » Post Free for 1 stamp. 


FEF. F. FRY, 
58, Belleville Rd., Wandsworth Common, 


LONDON, 8.W. 


FOUR GREAT HOUSEKEEPER’S 


BOONS, TRY ONE, TRY ALL. 


SUN STovE 


POLISH 

EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & 

BEST BLACKLEAD +c WORLD 
In Half the Time, with Half the B 


| acreage A can produce More 
Polish with Two Penny Packets 
of Rising Sun than wit 
= 
METAL 


h Half- 

aes Dozen of ordinary Blacklead. 
] 

RISIN' SUN eocis 

GIVES TOALL KINDSOF METALS A 

BEAUTIFUL SOFT BRILLIANTPOLISH 


Sold in 3d., 6d. & 1/- Bottles. No Mixing, 
No Scratches, Scarcely any Rubbing. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 


* There is no preparation of which we know to equal 
its excellence."—ENQUIRE WITHIN.—3d. per box, 


MAC K'S DOUBLE 


STARCH 
CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 
GLOSS, BORAX, GUM,WAX, &c. &c, 


REQUIRES no addition or 
AYES Time, Labour, and 


preparation. 
8 neertainty. 
PRODUCES BeautifulWhite Glossy Linen. 


Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 
C. CHANCELLOR & Co.. LONDON, E.C. 


RULES FOR STARCHING. 


- a most valuable little book for those who do their own 
‘ching at home. Post Free for 2 stamps. 


C. CHANCELOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 


‘Tj AL” KNICKERS are superseding Petticoats. 
Nample pair, 3/11, post free (state size of corset 

Pr _, Worn). Also tailor-made in serge, tweed, etc. 
ce List free.—‘* Kal ” Depot, 4, Emma Place, Plymouth. 
LADY, having a Recipe of a most simple 
nature that willat once safely remove SU PERFLUOOS 
Dl H IRS, Preventing their appearance, will have 
Neen in forwarding it upon application to Mra. GRack 
Surrey.” Verwood Villa, Heath Road, Thornton Heath, 


204 to 228, OXFORD ST., LONDON, 


MODES AND ROBES. 


MARIE BRIAND, 
Robes, Manteaux, Robes de Bal, 
Tea Gowns, etc. 

Ladies’ own materials made up. Perfeot fit guaranteed. 


211, OXFORD STREET, 
Nearly opposite Peter Robinson's. 


BRIDES AND BRIDESMAIDS. 


GLOVES of any kind fitted previous to purchase at 
J. S. GREGG’S 


Depot, First Floor, 92, New Bond Street, W. Price Liste 
on application. 


CAREFULLY CONSIDER. 


Can you conceive. by sending for Peach & Sons’ World- 
Famed Popular Parcels of LACE CURTAINS, you are 
getting the goods direct from the makers at firet cost ? The 
value is marvellous; satisfaction guaran » or money 


returned. 
SENT CARRIAGE PAID, 2is. 

Lot No. 303 contains one pair of Drawing-room Curtains, 
new and exquisite design from Pillow Lace, 4 yards long, 
2 yards wide. Two pairs alike elegant rich Lace Dining- 
room Curtains, 3} yards long, 60 ins. wide. One pair very 
choice Bedroom Curtains, 3 Fk long, 50 ius. wide, One 
heavy Guipure d'Art Lace Table Centre. One QGuipure 
d’Art Lace Sideboard Oloth. All Goods Tapzp Epasgs, 
Sent carriage paid for 21/- Ecru if desired. 

HIGHEST AWARDS—Chicago, 1493 ; Toronto, 1892. 
Autumn List post free. 250 Illuetrations; Laces, Lace 
Curtains, etc., etc. 

Silk Flouncings, Mantle Capes. and Specialities in Roller 
Blinds. P.O.0O.’s payable to 
8. PEACH & SONS, Lister Gate, NOTTINGHAM. Est. 1857. 


Ladies attending the Convention at Notttngham are invited to | 
call at the Warehouse and inspect our goods and xee our world- | 


Jamed Populur Parcel, 


GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 
FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 
Price List, 
250 Testimonials, 


POST FREE ON AN + 
APPLICATION. \ Congress, 
\> Madeira, 
Alto-Douro, 


yn ce 


Reputed Pints, @/- to 2O/- per dozen. 
Reputed Quarts, @@/= ts BSGje per dozen. 


EXCELLENT COMMUNION WINES. 


SMALL SaMpces of any four of the zbove will be 
sent carriage tree on receipt of 2/6 by 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 


Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 


Lhe above wines are recommended by the Ci fernented Wine 
Dept, of the BW. T A. 


& ” 
THE " ENGLISH” ORGANETTE. 
| STOP WITH EXPRESSION sTOP, 
“ASY PAYMENTS, 4/- MONTHLY. 
: Bead depose malar Aira. Quad 
rilles, Waltzes, Volkas, Reels, thorn. 
pipes. Any tune can be played 
with artistie effect by anyone, “No 
ee required. & 
m 
ONTHLY Sites: evel ioe = a sical In- 
strum nthe ° 
Price 30/- Terms: 4/- deposit & 4- monthly. 
Organette delivered whea first 4s. is paid. 


NOTICE. Pit faut” 9 ia 

my oted 

Book of Coupons, value 30e. and upwards. This is 
something new, and surprises everyone. 


Write for list of music and full particulars. 
(Mentiun this paper.) 


J. M. DRAPER, ORCANETTE WORKS, BLACKBURN, 


VICTORIA STREET & INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE 


Protection of Animals 
from Vivisection. 
Vice-Presidents : 

The Duke of Portiand, The Duchess of Portland, 
The Marquis of Bute, Viscount Pollington, 
The Dowager Marchioness of Ormonde, 

Her Excellency Lady Paget, 

The Dowager Countess of Portsmout’, 


The Lady Abinger, The Countess of Camperdown, 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe, etc., etc. 


Gnatishwomen ! 


HERE is a matter on which you ought to be 
informed. If a man thrash a donkey unmer- 
cifally, or illtreat a cat or’ dog, he may be 
| prosecuted under the Cruelty to Animals Act, and 
if convicted, will (justly) be fined, or sent to 
prison. But you probably do not knuw that there 
are about 180 men in England at this moment who 
have received from Government licenses to do 


Red Alicantc. | 


infinitely more cruel things than these to 
| cats and augs, rabbits and pigeons ; and some of 
' them have also permission to use horses, asses, and 
mules in what they call their ‘“ researches.’ These 
' persons holding Jicenses are men of science, and 
some of them are surgeons and physicians in 
the public hospitals! Their practice 1s called 
| Vivisection ; a word which means “cutting up 
| alive.” Dissection is on dead bodier. 
| The object of the Society is the Total 
Abolition of the practice uf Vivisection. 
Moral and material support carnestly invined. 
Member’s Annual Subscription, 10s. ; Life Member- 
ship, £5. 
BENJAMIN BRYAN, Scerctary. 
9), Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


RANCES POWER COBBE urges the 
claims of the above Society. 


| MONEY IS URCENTLY NEEDED AT PRESENT. 


Miss F 


~~ F “AMERICAN 
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_ \ 
{ Pronounced by hygienic experts 10\ 
be unrivalied as a Pick-me-up. 

hence invaluable as a beverage. 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


BEST 


AND 


CHEAPEST. 
& 


wt 


AND 


Purchasers shoal ast for FRY'S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA to dstingnsh it from other varieties maufactared by the Firm. 


Established 


1825. 4 Gry 


INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Oct. 24, 1895, 


«Remarkable for its absolute purity, 

its nutritive value. its pleasant taste, 

ind its property of ready assimilation.’ 
—Heas 


AWARDED TO 
THE FIRM. 


“ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
Str Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
& 


In Patent 
Air-tight Tins. 


o: 
oP 


“ Highly Nutritious.”—Zarcet. 


THE AGED. 


LINE. SouTHampTon- New York SERVICE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


TWIN SCREW STEAMEBS. 
“ST. LOUIS” ... ... 11,000 Tons. 


“ST. PAUL” .. 1,000 5, 
‘NEW YORK”... ... 10,500 _ ,, 
‘*‘PARIS” .. 10,500 _ , 

Appointed to sail from SOUTHAMPTON dircct to 
NEW YORK every Saturday. 


From NEW YORK 
Wednesday. 


SECOND CABIN. 
All Passen 


to SOUTHAMPTON every 


gers 
Sailings from LEVERPOOL ta Philadelphia every 


e 
SPECIAL TRAINS leave Waterloo Station, London, 
oa day cf saiting, conveying Passengers ani their bag- 
yage alongside the Steamers. 


These Magnificent Vessels are amongst 
the largest and fastest in the world, and are well 
known for the regularity and rapidity of their yas- 
sages across the Atlantic. 


THE SALOON accommodation and Cuisine is un- 
surpassed. Ladies’ Boudoirs, Pianos, Libraries, Bath- 
rcoms, etc. 


The accommodation is of the very highest class, Vestibule, Piano. Bed, Bedding, and requisite Utensils being provided, and a Liberal Table provided. 
from LON DON will be furnished with Railway Tickets to SOUTHAMPTON, Fre 


e. 
Wednesday. Splendid accommodation for Second Cabin and Bteerage Paesengers. 


Apply in New York to INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION co., 6, Bowling Green. 


3, Cockspur Street, 

115 & 116, Leadenhall St., 
Canute Road, SOUTHAMPTON. 
22, Water Street, LIVERPOOL. 


RICHARDSON, SPENCE & CO,, | \ LONDON. 


Managing Agents, 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Subscribers who desire their paper sent from the Office should fill 


up a Form as under, 


and forward it with Postal Note for the amount. 


The Manager, “Woman's Signal,” 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London. 


Please send me the ‘‘ Woman's Signal”’ for 2: 


__months. 


Nie = ae oe ee Reebar = 


Address in full 


ooo 
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